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MliADIE ss? 
There is nothing more enviable than a fair 
clear complexion. Those who, have pale, 
bloodless faces, without a trace of colour in 


their lips or cheeks, ought to use at once HOP BITTERS, They will impart the natural 
freshness of youth and health to replace the dull, yellow skin, thickened and lifeless in appearance. 
What follows? Sparkling conversation, flexible easy manners, having no trace of peevish 
nervousness—figuratively, the extinguisher is displaced, and a brilliant light made to shed 
radiance on all around. Life, indeed, is full of happiness and joy, instead of being brimfull of misery 
and apprehension. Make haste and use at once HOP BITTERS. The wide and universal 
success of this remedy has given rise to the making of bogus stuff in imitations; and- these 
frauds are impudently vaunted by dishonourable shopkeepers as ‘just as good as the genuine 
Hop Bitters; this unwittingly giving their conviction of the genuine form as being the best by 
making it the standard of comparison. Disbelieve and avoid such unprincipled shopkeepers ; 
they unscrupulously trade on your credulity and purses. The genuine HOP BITTERS 
has our Trade Mark—the Green Hop Cluster—on Label. Refuse substitutions. 


USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 


2231 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 6d. and 1s. per box at all Stationers’, 


TRY THE ‘FLYING SCOTCHMAN’ PEN.’ ‘TRY THE ‘BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN. 
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‘ They come a3 & boon and a blessing to men, ‘The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction.’ 
THE Pickwick, THe OwL, and THe WAVERLEY PEN.” Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No. 2, 


@ Write for Specimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 
(Estb. 1770.) Den BWakers fo Her Majesty's Government Offices. (Estb. 1770.) 
BS” Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 





WHELPTON’S eee ope 
VEGETABLE Tl 
PURIFYING PILLS ie S 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of more than FIFTY Years they have 
been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- 
sands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one 
needful to be kept always at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetabie, being entirely free from 
Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMA- 
TISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASEsS—these 
Pills being A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

In Boxes, price 7id., Is. lid, and 2s. 9d.,by G. WHELPTON 
& SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and sent free to 
any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of &, 14, or 33 
Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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A HOMBURG DIARY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


‘ The praise of Charles Dickens is so precious and enviable a possession that any work that has 
acquired the distinction may seem to be assured of recognition, and in need of no further 
demonstration of its excellence. . . . “ Fatal Zero” is a psychological study of singular power 
and fascination. —Saturpay Review. 
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A STRANGE CRIME. 
By Rev. S. Bartnc GouLp. 


N September 4, 1834, an old herdsman of the name of Meier 
drove his cattle forth to pasture on the fringe of the forest of 
Plantikow, in Pomerania. When we say Ais cattle, we do not mean 
that they were his own—he was far too poor to possess even a single 
cow ; we mean the cattle entrusted to him by his master, the 
Administrator Wolf. When night fell the herdsman had not returned. 
The master sent forth a servant to look for his beasts. They were 
discovered grazing, dispersed, but not a sign of the herdsman could 
be seen. 

His daughter was alarmed, and the search for her father was 
prosecuted through the night, but he could not be found, nor were 
any tidings of him procurable. He had been last seen about two 
p.M., driving the cattle into the wood from the road that leads to 
Naugardt. He had not been seen since. 

Next morning, a woman named Caroline Fiirst, whilst gathering 
sticks, saw much blood on a patch of turf. A carpenter was going 
along the road. She called him, and the two searched together, and 
speedily discovered a body lying under some young pines, the boughs 
of which swept the ground. Without touching the corpse, they 
hastened to the village and communicated what they had seen to the 
village burgomaster, who summoned the master of the herdsman, and 
both hastened to the spot and drew forth the body from under the 
screen of pine branches. 

It was that of the missing herdsman. 

On examination, it was discovered that he was stone dead, and 
that he was wounded in several places, and that at least one of the 
wounds was of a most extraordinary and inexplicable character. A 


slice of flesh had been cut out of his body below the heart with a 
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sharp instrument without severing the muscles. The corpse had not 
been robbed apparently. Near it lay a herdsman’s staff, furnished 
with rings that tinkled. In the pocket were a few small coins. 

The corpse was carried into the village, and the authorities of the 
district of Naugardt, in which it is situated, were communicated with. 

A strict inquiry into the matter was made, but nothing was 
elucidated to account for the murder. 

Meier was an old man of sixty-eight, harmless, too poor to attract 
the covetous. His whole wealth when he died consisted in three 
half-pence, and about twenty-seven shillings owing him as wages. 
He had no enemies, quarrelled with no one. Some one must have 
done the deed, and suspicion attached to a vagabond butcher’s 
apprentice named Warburg, because he had a repulsive face and was 
out of work; but not the smallest incriminating evidence could be 
produced against him, and he was set at liberty after a detention of 
nearly three months. 

A year passed, and the murder remained involved in as much 
mystery as ever, when, on February 6, 1836, Wilhelmina Berger, 
a married woman, came before the magistrate, and denounced her 
husband, Frederick Berger, as the murderer. The reason she gave 
for so doing was that he had that day brutally maltreated her. 

Berger was at once arrested and imprisoned at Naugardt. He 
denied his guilt, but after a month’s confinement confessed that he 
had murdered the shepherd at the instigation of his wife. She was 
accordingly arrested, whereupon she and her husband retracted their 
confessions, and, when confronted with each other, fell into violent 
mutual recrimination, but absolutely denied all knowledge of the 
murder. The woman declared that she had accused her husband 
because he had beaten her, and he asserted that he had confessed 
because he was treated with cruelty and denied fire in the cold of 
winter in his cell, and hoped by confessing to a crime he had not com- 
mitted he might receive better treatment as a condemned criminal. 

The investigation into the matter was now renewed, and the 
following is the substance of the evidence obtained. As already 
said: The shepherd Meier was seen for the last time alive on 
September 4, 1834, at two P.M., as he was driving the cattle to pasture 
near the Plantikow forest. Next day, September 5, Caroline Fiirst 
and the carpenter, William Wolf, found the corpse of the shepherd. 
According to the evidence taken on oath of these latter, the body 
lay about a thousand paces from Plantikow, and three hundred from 
the road that leads from the village to Naugardt. He was lying on his 
back, covered with pine branches, the feet crossed. There was 
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a wound in the neck, the artery of the wrist was cut above the left 
hand, and a piece of flesh had been sliced out of the body below 
the breast, over which the clothes were drawn, but this piece of 
flesh was nowhere to be found. The dead man had his pouch and 
pipe, a knife in his pocket, and his shepherd’s crook, on which 
were blood drops. The body was conveyed to the village, and 
placed in the stable of the turner Amberg. On the following day 
the magistrate of Naugardt had gone with Fiirst and Wolf to the 
spot, where they pointed out where the body had been found, and 
blood marks were seen on the ground. The magistrate then visited 
the corpse, which was identified by the daughter of the deceased, 
Caroline Meier, as well as by his master, the Administrator Wolf, 
and by Fiirst, and the carpenter Wolf, who had well known him 
during life. The shepherd’s staff was also identified ; it was peculiar, 
three feet long and about an inch thick, and was furnished with 
suspended iron rings that could be shaken, and would make a 
tinkling to call the attention of the cattle. 

The medical examination of the deceased showed that he had 
received five wounds. One on the left cheek was a bruise from a 
blow. The second was a triangular bruise on the right side of the 
back of his head, three inches long and one-and-a-half broad. The 
skull was broken and driven in to the depth of half an inch. The 
pericranium was torn, and the skull-bone splintered into ten pieces. 
On the neck was a wide and deep gash, six inches long and two 
deep, extending from the right ear and cutting into the collar-bone. 
On the body was a gash, which, however, did not penetrate through 
the muscles of the stomach. It was triangular, and apparently 
a piece of fat or flesh had been deliberately cut out. On 
the left hand at the wrist was a wound an inch long that severed 
the nerves and arteries. The medical report closed with the declar- 
ation that the blow on the head would account for death; also that 
the wound to the hand, unless at once attended to and the artery 
gathered up, would produce death; that the wound in the body 
had been dealt after death, as no blood had flowed from it. 

On February 9, 1836, a year and four months after the murder, 
Wilhelmina Berger, wife of Frederick Berger, living in Schonhagen, 
about four miles from Plantikow, had denounced her husband as the 
murderer. Her story strikingly accounted for the appearance of the 
‘wounds. It was as follows : She said that her father, Gottfried Rogge, 
had more than once told her husband and her that the possessor oi 
a “ thief’s candle” could enter a house and rob it without those in 
‘the house being able to wake so long as it burnt, and that a “thief’s 
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candle” was fashioned out of human fat. She further stated that 
after this the idea of a *‘thief’s candle” ran in her husband’s head, and 
that he often expressed to her his desire to possess one. She said 
that on the day of the murder her husband went out under the 
pretence that he was going to visit his mother at Mellin ; but in the 
evening he returned and told ber he had struck on the head and 
killed the shepherd Meier, and that he had cut out some of his fat 
from under his ribs, which he then produced from his pocket. She 
said further that next day he melted the fat and tried to run it into a 
mould, with a wick of twisted cotton, but that the fat would not set, 
but remained fluid, and so had to be thrown away. 

Frederick Berger was aged 34, was a Lutheran, born at Naugardt. 
His father died when he was young, and his mother married again, a 
shepherd named Schramm. At the age of nineteen he had been in the 
army, and had served in an infantry regiment at Danzig, and then at 
Stettin. In 1831 he had been marched to the Polish frontier. In 
1832 he had left active service, being placed in the reserve, and then 
he had married his present wife. In 1833 his wife complained of 
his ill-treatment to the magistrates, and asked for a divorce. How- 
ever, they became reconciled, and he went as servant to an inn in 
Stargart. They lived together again in 1834. In 1837 he had been 
arrested on the charge of robbery of timber, but was discharged, as 
the case could not be proved against him. He had, however, received 
punishment on several occasions, both when in military service and 
afterwards, for theft. At first the accused had stoutly denied his 
guilt, but on February 29, 1836, he made the following confession : 
“ My father-in-law, Rogge, induced me to do the deed, because he 
often told me and my wife that if we could secure human fat and 
make candles out of it we might rob and steal in any house at night 
without anyone waking and seeing us. My wife then urged me on ; 
she did not leave me at peace night or day, but goaded me to pro- 
cure some of these candles. She said to me in the autumn of 1834, 
a few weeks before the murder, that it would be easy for me to knock 
down the shepherd of the Administrator Wolf, whom she knew by 
face, but did not know his name, and that then we might together 
fashion the candles out of his fat, and so get money sufficient to buy 
a small farm. I rejected the suggestion, but one day she set at me 
so incessantly and pertinaciously on the subject, that she fairly drove 
me to the Plantikow wood, where the man was. There I found the 
shepherd in a corner of the wood, not far from the Church road from 
Stargart. I got into conversation with the man, and I asked him 
whose cattle he tended. He told me it was those of the Adminis. 
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trator Wolf. ButI had not then the spirit to fall upon him. Four 
or five days after my wife worried me again about the same matter, 
and at last, for peace, I promised to do as she desired. I went out 
one morning somewhat before Michaelmas, 1834, and about noon I 
reached the Plantikow wood, and saw the shepherd driving his cattle 
homeward. He was already outside the wood. I called to him, but 
he did not hear me. I hid myself in the forest for a couple of hours, 
waiting for him. I had met with no one on my way. I had only a 
pocket knife with me wherewith to kill Meier and cut out his fat. 
My wife had told me I must first get a club and knock him down, 
and when he was senseless cut his jugular and other arteries. My 
wife also explained to me where the fat was I was to cut out. I cut 
a stick from a pine, about as stout as the leg of a table, and waited. 
At two o’clock in the afternoon the herdsman came, driving the cattle. 
My heart beat fast as he drew near where I lurked, but I had formed 
my resolution, and thought I must carry it out. The herdsman 
thanked me when I wished him a good day. I began to talk with 
him. I asked him, among other matters, what wage he received 
from Wolf; I forget his answer. He did not seem to recognise me 
again, although I had spoken to him there a few days before. I 
spent about an hour with him, and then, all at once, I struck him on 
his head with the club, but I do not recollect whereabouts on his 
skull I struck him. The day was hot, and he had not his cap on his 
head, but held it. He fell without a cry. Then I drew my pocket- 
knife, laid the corpse on its back, and cut a gash in the throat, and 
then one across the wrist of the left arm, that he might bleed to death. 
Then, when he was dead, with the same knife I cut out a piece of his 
fat from below the region of his heart. 1 cannot describe it further, 
I was in such anxiety and alarm whilst cutting. The piece of flesh 
cut out was three-cornered, about seven inches long by five wide, 
perhaps not quite so much. When I had committed the murder, 
which occupied me about an hour, I left the wood, put the piece of 
flesh in my coat pocket, and went home. As far as I can recollect, 
the herdsman wore white linen breeches, but I do not recollect what 
his jacket was like. He had a leathern pouch, and a staff in’ his 
hand.” When he was shown the stick with the rings, “‘ That is it,” 
he said, “ or it was one very like it.” 

He went on : “I did not notice anything else about the deceased. 
I did not look for anything else. I do not suppose I would have 
taken money had I found it. My conversation with him till I struck 
him down lasted half an hour. When the deed was done, I took 
the body by the arms and dragged it into 2 scrub of pinewood, close 
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tothe spot where I murdered him. I threw away my cudgel, but kept 
my knife. When I reached home the sun was set, and I showed my 
wife what I had got, whereupon she exclaimed that now we should 
be able to fashion the requisite candles. I left the fat all night in 
my pocket, but when I came to cutting it up next morning my wife 
felt a shrinking and could not do it, so I did what was needed. I laid 
it in an earthenware pipkin over the fire, and told my wife to stir it as 
it melted ; this she did. After that I sent her to borrow a mould, but 
from whom she got it I do not know. She returned it next day. When 
the fat was melted I poured it into the mould, whilst my wife held it, 
and I had plaited the requisite wick. But the tallow would not set, 
so I poured the melted fat into our lamp and used the rest to 
smear the boots. I did not make my wife take an oath not to tell, 
nor did I threaten to kill her if she related what I had done. She 
naturally kept silence, for she was as much implicated as myself, she 
having urged me to the crime.” 

Berger repeated his confession twice after this. At the same 
time he complained bitterly of the treatment to which he was sub- 
jected in the prison. In the depth of winter he was allowed no 
fire nor sufficient clothing for his bed. When his wife was arrested 
she protested her innocence, declared she had accused her hus- 
band . without sufficient grounds; he was innocent, and she had 
acted merely out of revenge because he had beaten her and her father. 
Berger also now withdrew his confession ; he declared that he had only 
made it because he was so cold and wretched in the prison, and 
desired to be transported to the principal prison of the district. All 
this was produced as evidence when he and his wife were examined 
and tried in April at the seat of criminal jurisdiction for the circle to 
which he belonged. When his confession was read over to him he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I kill the shepherd Meier! I never did it. What I 
confessed was untrue.” Then he stated that had he suffered acutely 
from cold and from the vermin, with which the Naugardt cell was in- 
fested. He declared he could establish an alibi. In August he had 
gone from Schwedt on the Oder with a boatman named Schwarz in 
his- vessel, for hay, and had been engaged on the boat for seven 
weeks, and that after that he had been with wood on the boat of his 
brother-in-law, Gottlieb Rogge, to Kamin, where they were frozen in, 
and he was obliged to return home on foot. The witnesses he sum- 
moned proved that it was true he had been on these boat voyages, 
but one came to an end just before, and the other began just 
after, the eventful 4th of September, the day when the murder was 
committed, Not only did his alibi fail, but evidence was produced 
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that at the time of the murder he had been staying in the neighbour- 
hood, at Schonhagen. 

Berger not only denied his guilt but persisted in denying that 
he had ever confessed it, and by so doing only injured his cause. In 
vain were the minutes of his examination and his evidence against 
himself read to him ; he declared, ‘‘ Those who questioned me and 
have written that have written lies. I never did confess. How 
could I, when I did not kill the man ?” 

When the prosecutor tried to test his recollection of what took 
place at his examination he turned sullen, and said, “I can remember 
nothing. I do not know what I said.” He was questioned again 
in a hearing held at midnight, and again he repeated, “ I cannot 
tell what I said at Naugardt. I did mot murder Meier; if God 
could come down from heaven He would testify to my innocence. 
I have deserved no punishment ; if I am punished a great wrong 
will be done.” 

However, it was proved that, at the time stated, his wife had bor- 
rowed a mould from a widow named Schreck. He was shown it 
and asked what he had to say about it. He declared he had 
neither seen it nor used it, “‘I have never made a candle in my 
life, either out of mutton or man fat.” 

The way in which the confession had been drawn from him at 
first is deserving of attention. According to German custom an 
accused is subjected to examination, and all kinds of efforts are 
made by the examining judge to get an accused man to acknow- 
ledge his crime. Formerly, even torture was had resort to to extract 
a confession. Very little short of torture had been practised on poor 
Berger to induce him to incriminate himself. The gaoler, Baum, to 
whom he had been committed at Naugardt, was the son of a gardener 
who had known well the parents of Berger,and Baum had himself often 
seen the accused when he was a young man. When Berger was com- 
mitted to his charge they recognised and saluted each other. One day, 
February 20, eleven days after Berger’s arrest, as Baum was taking 
him out for exercise in the courtyard, the gaoler, in confidence, 
urged him to confess. 

“ Yes,” said the accused ; “but, if I were to do so, how would 
I be punished?” “Oh!” said Baum, “ you are a soldier in the 
reserve ; they won’t be hard on you, but give you a few years’ incar- 
ceration in a penal establishment.” 

“ Very well, then,” said Berger, “I will confess. I killed him.” 
Whereupon Baum communicated with the magistrate, and his con- 
fession was taken down. All this came out now, but the judges saw 
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nothing shocking in both torturing a poor wretch past endurance 
with cold and hunger and filth, or in inducing him to confess by 
holding out to him false hopes. That was the way in which justice 
arrived at its ends in those days, and the judges were satisfied with 
the proceedings. 

It came out that the poverty of Berger was extreme, he had been 
unable to pay his tax three days after the murder, and the tax-gatherer 
declared that it was impossible to put in an execution to recover 
the small sum due from him as he did not possess even a bed. The 
man was a bad character, who worked little, and when he earned 
money drank it. Between Christmas 1833 and his arrest in 1835 he 
had been ten times had up for theft and robbery, sometimes with 
violence. 

The judges placed no importance on the recantation of his confes- 
sion made by Berger—that confession coincided in the most remark- 
able way with the known facts of the case. He confessed that he had 
knocked down Meier with a cudgel, and the medical report on the 
death stated that the death of the herdsman was primarily due to a 
blow on the head with a blunt instrument. Berger admitted that he 
had next cut the man’s throat and wrist. These wounds were found 
on the corpse. He said that after the herdsman had died he cut out 
a piece of his flesh, triangular in shape; and from the corpse a tri- 
angular piece of flesh was missing, which, as the surgeons said, had 
certainly been cut away after death. What the reason was that this 
piece of flesh had been removed was unexplained till Berger furnished 
the explanation. That he had endeavoured on the day after the 
murder to make a candle out of the fat was corroborated by the state- 
ment of the widow from whom the candle mould had been borrowed. 
Moreover, the statement of both Berger and his wife that they failed 
to make the candle because the tallow would not set is in accordance 
with fact. Human melted fat will not set, and condense in such a 
way that a candle could be cast in a mould out of it. 

It seemed to the judges quite impossible that an innocent man 
could have framed a false confession which should so coincide with 
known facts. Moreover, Berger was proved to have been in the 
neighbourhood at the time, and his character was so bad that there 
was an antecedent probability that he had committed the crime. 
The reason he gave for it was precisely one which agreed with his 
mode of life, and furnished a motive such as might actuate one of 
his ignorance and superstition. The man was so stupid that he 
injured his own cause by his lies. He not only denied that he had 
confessed to the crime, though his confession had been taken down 
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in writing from his lips, but he also swore that till he was arrested 
for the murder he had never heard of Meier, nor of his having been 
murdered. 

Another weighty inducement to the judges to consider him guilty 
of the murder was the exact harmony between the circumstances as 
detailed by the wife and by her husband, so far as happened in their 
house, though she denied having worried Berger to the murder. 
Moreover, Wilhelmina Berger had told her father, Rogge, and his 
wife, her stepmother, at Whitsuntide in 1835, that her husband 
had committed the murder. This they both stated on their oath. 
Also, Berger when in prison had narrated all the particulars of the 
murder, and the attempt to make the candle, not only to the gaoler 
Baum, but also to the gaoler’s wife, and their servant-girl, Eva 
Schimmel, without any deviation from the story as he told it to the 
magistrate, either in the outiine or in the particulars. 

When Berger’s mother visited him in the prison, in the presence 
of the warder, he said to her, ‘‘ What is done cannot be undone.” 

According to the German law, when a confession of guilt has 
been made formally, it is accepted, and can only be reversed when 
sufficient evidence is forthcoming to show that it is inaccurate or 
incredible. No such evidence was forthcoming. Every scrap of 
evidence brought together to bear on the crime went to confirm the 
truth of the confession. The law declared, “When a confession is 
supported by important evidence, then a retractation of the confession 
is of no avail to weaken its force.” 

The case seemed so indisputable that the counsel for the prisoner 
was forced to seek a mitigation of criminality on the plea that Berger 
was a man of weak intellect and unable to judge of the morality of 
an act. But this plea was hard to substantiate. Berger was, no 
doubt, a man of low moral and mental power, and with little educa- 
tion, but he knew the consequences of murder and of theft. The 
counsel laid stress on his credulity in believing in “thief’s candles,” 
but his father-in-law, and indeed all those of his class, believed 
equally in them. Evidence was taken from those with whom he had 
daily associated after the murder that he showed no tokens of 
uneasiness, of consciousness of guilt. He said himself, “‘I see now 
that I did wrong, but when I killed Meier I did not know what a 
serious matter a murder was. Now oniy do I understand that.” And 
again, “I was not troubled about what I had done ; I was, perhaps, 
a little uneasy, but I cannot say that my conscience stung me.” 

That the crime committed was a murder and not manslaughter 
was clear, because it had been committed for a motive and with 
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deliberation. He had twice gone to kill Meier, but his courage had 
failed the first time. Afterwards he awaited him in the wood for 
two hours, and cut and fashioned a cudgel wherewith to kill him; 
and he had taken his knife with him wherewith to perform the oper- 
ations desired on the body. Indeed, the whole proceeding showed 
deliberation, and a callous calculation which was horrible. He 
knocked the man down, then let off his blood, and then only pro- 
ceeded to cut out his fat. It is not to be wondered at that the 
judges declined to consider Frederick Berger as morally or mentally 
incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong, as having been 
guilty of homicide, and that they should condemn him as guilty of 
wilful murder. 

The sentence passed on him was death, and his wife was dis- 
charged. ‘There was not sufficient evidence to show that she had 
counselled the murder. 

It will be seen that the only really incriminating evidence on 
which Berger was condemned was his own confession and the accu- 
sation of his wife. All the evidence collected went to establish the 
truth of the confession, but none appeared which could have incrim- 
inated him had he not confessed. A last attempt was made by his 
counsel to obtain a free pardon. This was refused, but the mode of 
execution was commuted froin breaking on the wheel to decapitation. 

On March 21, 1838, Berger was executed. The pastor refused 
to give him the communion on the morning of his death, because he 
persisted in declaring his innocence. On the night before he died 
Berger, at eleven o’clock, demanded to have his final confession taken 
down. His wish was complied with, and he then stated: “I did 
not murder Meier, but I found him dead. When I thus saw him 
the idea of the “ thief’s candle” came on me, and I said to myself that 
now I had a good opportunity of getting the tallow I wanted for the 
manufacture ofone. For I have been a thief, but never a murderer, 
nor did I ever in my life harbour murderous ideas, least of all against 
Meier, whom I only knew by sight, and who had never done me an 
injury. At the sight of the corpse the desire to have a thief’s candle 
overmastered me, and with my knife I cut out some of his fat. I 
folded the slice in my kerchief, and wiped my knife in the grass. 
But I shuddered as I held the flesh in my hand, and half resolved to 
throw it into the river. All that my wife told about the melting of the 
fat and the trying to make candles is true, but all the rest is false. I 
never told her that I had murdered the herdsman, I told her the 
truth, and I do not know how the devilish idea came into her head 
to denounce me as the murderer of Meier. If I knew who had 
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killed him I would say so, but I do not. This is my last confession, 
and I call God to witness that it is true.” 

It was remarked to him that this story lacked probability. 
“ That may be so,” said the condemned man, “ but it is true for all 
that. I did not confess voluntarily at Naugardt. If you knew how 
I had suffered there you would understand how I was driven to 
confess what was not true, so as to escape the intolerable misery and 
ill-treatment. I was tortured night and day, and not treated like a 
human being, but worse than a dog. I was pestered continually to 
confess, starved, kept in bitter cold, and promised comforts if I 
would admit my guilt. I have nothing more to say.” 

On the last morning his wife entreated to be allowed to see him. 
He refused to see her. “I am at peace with God,” he said, “in 
spite of the pastor, and I do not wish to be disturbed.” 

The wretched woman wrung her hands and cried out that she 
was her husband’s murderer. 

Berger mounted the scaffold with composure. His last words 
were: “God, before whom I shall shortly appear, knows that I am 
innocent. The sun will bring to light in time the guilty party.” 

In another minute he was a headless corpse. 

Six years passed. Berger lay buried near the gallows where he 
had died. 

His wife, tormented by her conscience, full of remorse at having 
sacrificed her husband, committed suicide in 1840. She hung herself 
in an iron mine near her home. 

In 1844 a sailor was taken in Memel, and condemned to death 
for a double murder of a man and his maidservant, committed when 
he had broken into a house for burglary. 

When he heard his sentence, he exclaimed, “I had hoped that 
my sentence would be commuted to imprisonment for a term of 
years, but as I now see that I may not expect life, before I depart 
and appear before God I will free my conscience from a severe 
burden. Iam not altogether and alone guilty of the crime for which 
I am now sentenced, but I confess that ten years ago, in the Sept- 
ember of 1834, I murdered a herdsman in the Plantikow forest, with 
whom I quarrelled about some tinder. In the year 1834 I had 
received my discharge from the army in Bromberg, and I was on my 
way home, when one day I passed through the Plantikow forest, and 
I met there a shepherd, whom I asked for some tinder wherewith to 
light my pipe. We quarrelled, and in a fit of anger I struck him 
over the head with my walking-stick, and he fell dead at my feet, I 
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had not intended to kill him, and when I saw what I had done I was 
filled with terror. However, I examined him, found a leather purse that 
contained fourteen pfennige, a tobacco pouch, and a steel for striking 
alight. I left the money, but took the tobacco pouch and steel, and 
they are now among my effects. I declare this lest any innocent 
person should suffer for my crime.” 

The Memel authorities at once sent this evidence to those in the 
district where, according to the sailor, the murder had been com- 
mitted. The execution was delayed. The daughter of Meier at once 
recognised her father’s tobacco pouch. The sun had brought the 
truth to light. 

There was no doubt remaining that Frederick Berger had died 
guiltless of the charge for which he suffered. His confession on the 
night before he died contained the whole truth.! 

One circumstance alone remains unaccounted for—the wounds 
on the wrist and neck. ‘These must have been made by Berger 
before he cut out the slice of fat to assure himself that the herdsman 
was really dead, or to make sure he should die if he were merely 
unconscious when he found him. He had found the man dead, or 
nearly dead, and had cut his throat and wrist. 

Horrible and strange to relate, this is not a unique case. 

On April 13, 1619, a Lanzknecht was arrested in Lithuania and 
tortured with red-hot pincers, and on August 7 burnt alive for a 
similar crime. He confessed to several murders for the purpose of ob- 
taining sinews wherewith to form wicks to “ thief’s candles.” He also 
employed the fingers of infants for the same purpose. With him was 
in league the cook of the castle of Sorau, named George Schreiber, 
who also confessed to having manufactured these candles, and was 
executed. 

At Budissin, in 1602, on November 29, two murderers were 
executed who admitted that they had committed the same crime. 

In 1638 a man was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment at 
Ober-Haynewald for cutting off the thumb of a man hanging in 
chains, that he might use it as a “ thiet’s candle.” In the biography of 
Frantzen, the Niirnberg executioner, he relates how he broke on the 
wheel in 1577 at Bamberg a man who had committed three murders 
for the same purpose. In 1601 he executed a man at Niirnberg who 

} The narrative of this judicial murder was extracted from the criminal archives 
by Dr. Léffler, editor of the Berlin Law Journal, but to spare the feelings of the 
judges, then alive, who condemned Berger, he did not give the names of the 
places where the murder was committed and he was tried. As Dr. Loffler is dead, I 


have been unable to determine these localities exactly, but those given are not 
probably wide of the real scene, 
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was guilty of twenty murders, among which were several perpetrated 
for the sake of manufacturing “‘thief’s candles.” ‘The case of Berger is 
the last of the kind on record, and shows us to what a late date this 
§ ghastly, demoralising superstition not only lived, but impelled to 
i crime, for though Berger did not actually murder the herdsman, he 
mutilated his corpse. 
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PARLIAMENT AILL, LONDON, AND 
ITS ASSOCIA TIONS. 


Part I. 


ARLIAMENT HILL, as will presently be shown, was in all 
probability the site of old political gatherings—was the meeting- 

place of a folk-moot or county court. Certainly on the top of it is 
still visible what looks like an ancient barrow of the bowl-shape 
kind, with a trench round the base ; and not far from it to the north is 
certainly an ancient barrow, bowl-shaped and trenched. The antiquity 
of both barrows is sometimes, I hear, called in question. It is said 
that the latter—the northern one, now crowned with firs—was thrown 
up in the last century when Fitzroy House was built (about 1780),? 
thrown up, it is said, to form a picturesque object in the landscape. 
Possibly enough the mound may have been turned to some account 
for this purpose, and the Scottish firs now growing on it may have 
been planted at that time; but certainly it was not constructed 
for that purpose or at that time ; for on the Ordnance Survey map of 
1822 the tumulus is marked, and marked in the old English characters 
which are specially employed to denote antiquities. I may add that an 
old inhabitant of Hampstead—he is now on the verge of 86 years of 
age—the son of the man who seventy-five years ago built the Hollybush 
Assembly Rooms, knows nothing of any story that the mound was of 
recent erection. This old inhabitant is Greening, “whose evidence,” 
writes Mr. Potter, who has been good enough to interview him on 
the subject of the barrow, “won for us the case of the Inhabitants of 
Hampstead v. the Metropolitan Board of Works about three years 
ago.” He remembers the barrow eighty years ago just as it is now. As 
to the one on the top of Parliament Hill itself, some persons explain 
the excavations visible there as the traces of a windmill that is said 
to have stood once on the spot. Possibly enough a windmill did 
once stand there. But it may have stood ona barrow. Certainly 


? A Lecture delivered at Hampstead, February 14, 1887. 
2 Old and New London, v. 423. 
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the antiquary will seem to recognise both a mound and a trench or 
fosse. That it cannot be the remnant of some old military earth- 
work is proved by its dimensions as well as its shape. 

Thus, in Parliament Hill, with the old political associations 
which I propose to discuss and to illustrate, and in the presence near- 
it of probably two ancient barrows, we have before us a site of un- 
usual interest, one which it may be well to contemplate and study. 
London has now spread close up to it; the new life threatens to 
destroy the vestiges of the old. We hope this threat is not to be 
fulfilled ; but for a while at all events we have the two lives—the old 
and the new—brought into a strange and suggestive juxtaposition. 
And in the midst of the modern turmoil and rush it may be good to 
give a thought to the far-away age, of which the present is the latest 
offspring. It may be good to recall those who in the dim distant 
centuries lived and moved no less eagerly than we nowadays—whose 
passionate grief once lifted up its voice in these fields now so quiet— 
whose loud acclamations once made the surrounding hills ring again. 
If we would care intelligently for the present, we should care also for 
the past. I will venture to quote those somewhat hackneyed and 
somewhat pompous, yet still noble; words of Dr. Johnson, when 
describing his visit to Icolmkill, in Iona. ‘‘ We were now treading,” 
he writes, “that illustrious island, which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible, if it 
were endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of the senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and 
from my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of 
Tona.” 

Let us turn our attention first to the barrows, and then to the old 
popular assemblies on Parliament Hill. 

Of the date and associations of the barrows we must be content 
at present to speak indefinitely and conjecturally ; for they have not 
yet, I believe, been scientifically examined. It is possible, indeed, 
that they have been rifled by some vulgar plunderer ; for it has 
been, and perhaps is, a popular belief that these mounds contain 
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great treasures'—a belief founded on the undoubted fact that 
personal ornaments of value were often interred along with their pos- 
sessor. Thus in one case mentioned by Mr. Jewitt, the popular 
belief ran that a coach of gold was buried ina certain barrow. This 
notion often led to depredations, and has in some cases destroyed the 
only possible means of precise information. The stupid burglar has 
thrown away as worthless what would have been full of significance 
for the savant. The northern barrow looks as if it might have 
suffered in this way. The southern, which for many an age must 
have been less perceptible, may perhaps have escaped the depredator’s 
spade. At all events, if anything has been found in it, the find has not 
been recorded. And it is possible nothing might be or could ever 
have been found with ever so careful an investigation. “ It is curious,” 
says Sir John Lubbock,? “that in some barrows no trace of a burial 
has been found. Some archzologists suppose that in these cases 
the body was buried without any vase, ornament, or implement, and 
that it has wholly disappeared. I should, however,” he adds, “ rather 
be disposed to regard them as memorial barrows.”. But such ceno- 
taphs are so rare that the St. Pancras barrows are scarcely likely 
to belong to the class. In any case, an examination by experts would 
be sure to yield results of importance. But it is passing strange how 
little notice they have as yet attracted from the learning and science 
of the great city that lies so near. I doubt whether any mention of 
the northern one could be found in any book of earlier date than 
Howitt’s “ Northern Heights of London,” which was published so 
recently as 1869, and I do not think the southern one has yet 
been honoured with a mention in any book whatever. We must, 
therefore, I say, be satisfied with very general statements, and quite 
undogmatic conjectures. 

Now for many ages barrow-burying was in almost universal use, 
that is, for the great people ;* the “ common people” had to lie 
without any such monument. “ All ovér Europe,” to quote again 
Sir John Lubbock, * “ we might indeed say all over the world, 
wherever they have not been destroyed by the plough or the 
hammer, we find relics of prehistoric times—camps, fortifications, 
dykes, tumuli, menhirs or standing stones, cromlechs or stone circles, 


1 Jewitt’s Grave Mounds, p. 60 ; and Wright’s Essays on Archeology, i. 27 and 
32; Archeolog. Journ. xi. 322. 

2 Prehistoric Times, 4th edit. p. 176. 

* See A. C. Smith’s Guide to the British and Roman Antiquities of the North 
Wiltshire Downs, p. 4; Greenwell’s British Barrows, p. 111, 

* Prehistoric Times, pp. 112-14. 
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dolmens or stone chambers, &c., many of which astonish us by their 
magnitude, while all of them excite our interest by the antiquity of 
their origin and the mystery with which they are surrounded. In 
our own island the smaller tumuli may be seen on almost every 
down ; in the Orkneys alone it is estimated that more than 2,000 
still remain ; they are found all over Europe, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the Oural Mountains ; in Asia they are scattered over the 
great steppes from the borders of Russia to the Pacific Ocean, and 
from the plains of Siberia to those of Hindostan. ‘ The entire plain 
of Jelalabad,’ says Masson, ‘ is literally covered with tumuli and 
mounds.’ In America we are told that they are to be numbered by 
thousands and tens of thousands ; nor are they wanting in Africa, 
where the Pyramids themselves exhibit the most magnificent develop- 
ment of the same idea ; indeed, the whole world is studded with the 
burial-places of the dead.” '! ‘“‘ According to Diodorus, Semiramis, 
the widow of Ninus, buried her husband within the precincts of the 
palace, and raised over him a great mound of earth. Pausanias 
mentions that stones were collected together, and heaped up over the 
tomb of Laius, the father of Gidipus. In the time of the Trojan war 
Tydeus and Lycus are mentioned as having been buried under two 
earthen barrows. ‘ Hectors barrow was of stone and earth. 
Achilles erected a tumulus, upwards of an hundred feet in diameter, 
over the remains of his friend Patroclus. The mound supposed by 
Xenophon? to contain the remains of Alyattes, father of Croesus, king 
of Lydia, was of stone and earth, and more than a quarter of a league 
in circumference. In later times Alexander the Great caused a 
tumulus to be heaped over his friend Hephestion, at the cost of 
1,200 talents, no mean sum even for a conqueror like Alexander, it 
being £232,500 sterling.’* Virgil tells us that Dercennus, king of 
Latium, was buried under an earthen mound ;‘ and according to the 
earliest historians, whose statements are confirmed by the researches 
of archzologists, mound burial was practised in ancient times by the 
Scythians, Greeks, Etruscans, Germans, and many other nations.”® 

So wide-spread was the custom of which two examples are yet 
extant near us at Hampstead. It was a custom that would suggest 
itself obviously enough. The mound was possibly an enlargement 
of the “ mouldering heap,” in which the turf naturally heaved over the 


1 Prehistoric Times, p. 119. 

2 It is Herodotus, not Xenophon, who gives an account of this aja. See 
Herodotus, i. 93. 

* From Bateman’s Zen Years’ Digging. 4 See neid, xi. 850. 

5 See also Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, pp. 29-34. 
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underlying corpse. We see such inartificial barrows in every church- 
yard. And by this consideration, perhaps, we may explain the fact 
that the oldest barrows are not round, but elliptical—are what are 
called long-shaped ; they followed the outline of the form beneath. 
At a later time the circular shape was generally adopted, and 
employed even when the body was cremated. 

Let us illustrate the custom from the oldest Greek and the 
oldest English Epic. In the 23rd Book of “ The Iliad” we have an 
account of the funeral of Patroclus—how a huge pyre was reared, 
and the fallen hero laid thereon, and how at last the flames wrapped 
it round like a sheet, and Achilles stood by all_through{the night 
pouring libations— 

And calling on the spirit of his friend. 

As some fond father mourns, burning the bones 

Of his own son, who, dying on the eve 

Of his glad nuptials, hath his parents left 

O’erwhelm’d with inconsolable distress, 

So mourn’d Achilles his companion’s bones 

Burning, and pacing to and fro the field 

Beside the pile with many a sigh profound. (Cower.) 


And next day he arranges for the heaping of a barrow in his friend’s 
memory—a barrow he proposes himself one day to share with him, 
when he too “lies hid” in death. “I wish not now,” he says, 
addressing Agamemnon and the other Panachaian chieftains, 


a tomb of amplest bounds, 
But such as may suffice, which yet in height 
The Grecians and in breadth shall much augment 
Hereafter, who, survivors of my fate, 
Shall still remain in the Achaian fleet. 


And so they quench the yet smouldering fire with wine, and convey 
the gathered ashes to Achilles’ tent, there to be kept till his ashes 
too may mingle with them ; and then, 

Designing next the compass of the tomb, 

They marked its boundary with stones, then fill’d 

The wide enclosure hastily with earth, 

And having heap’d it to its height returned.' (Cozwfer.) 


The old English poem of “Beowulf” closes with a like ceremony. 
The old hero has fought his last fight and his work is done. The 
wound the dragon dealt him in the recent struggle has poisoned his 
life, and 

from his breast went 
His soul to seek the doom of the saints. (Garnett.) 











1 See also what is said of Hector’s barrow, J/iad, xxiv. 799-801, 
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Then for him, “ the folk of the Geats” prepare a funeral pyre, hung 
with helmets and shields ; and 


the crackling flame 
Mingled with mourning. 


And then they raised 
A mound on the steep, which high was and broad, 
For the sea-goers to see from afar ; 
And they built up within ten days 
The warlike one’s beacon ; the brightest of flames 
They girt with a wall as it most worthily 
Very wise men might there devise. 


(This seems to mean that they began the cromlech or stone circle— 
Homer’s Oepueidca, “ the boundary,” of Cowper’s translation—while 
the cremating fire was still blazing.) 

They in the mound placed rings and bright jewels, 

All such precious things as before in the hoard 

Brave-minded men had taken away. 

They let the earth hold the treasure of earls, 

Gold in the ground, where it still lives 

As useless to men as it before was. 

Then, round the mound the battle-brave rode,' 

Children of nobles (they were twelve in all), 

Their sorrow would tell, grieve for their king, 

Their mourning utter, and about the man speak. 

His earlship they praised, and his noble deeds 

They extolled to the courtiers, as it is right 

That one his dear lord in word should praise, 

With soul him love, when he shall forth 

From his own body be severed by death. 

So then lamented the folk of the Geats 

The fall of their lord, the hearth-companions ; 

Said that he was a mighty king, 

Mildest to men and most tender-hearted, 

To his folk most kind and fondest of praise. 


Of some such scenes on a smaller scale these mounds near 
Hampstead may have “once formed a part. Some such grief they 
may have witnessed—the grief of a tribe bewailing their chieftain, or 
of a people bereft of their prince. 

To realise more fully such olden days, it might be of use to note 
the different forms of sepulture, and the different rites that prevailed, 
or seem to have prevailed. It would appear that inhumation was the 
common practice in the earliest days, which the barrows chronicle for 
us. The body is found in various attitudes, more or less contracted, 


1 Cf. Virgil, <Zxeid, xi. 188-90, 
AA2 
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sometimes sitting as it sat when alive,! more commonly lying, 
generally on the left side. Then cremation came in, and was widely 
prevalent, though inhumation did not altogether fall into desuetude. 
At a later time inhumation once more prevailed, and now the body 
lies extended as with us. Funeral feasts were held at the old British 
funerals—the corpse was “waked”—as at the old Greek ones de- 
scribed by Homer. Think of those strange merriments—those wild, 
hysterical revelries by these barrows now so grimly silent! And 
sometimes, it is probable, there were yet more ghastly spectacles. 
Sometimes there were slaughters and sacrifices to soothe the dead, or 
the gods of the dead. “The very frequent presence,” to quote Sir 
John Lubbock once more, “ of the bones of quadrupeds in tumuli 
appears to show that sepulchral feasts were generally heid in honour 
of the dead, and the numerous cases in which interments were 
accompanied by burnt human bones, tend to prove the prevalence 
of still more dreadful customs, and that not only horses? and dogs, 
but slaves also, were frequently sacrificed at their masters’ graves ; it 
it is not improbable that wives often were burnt with their husbands, 
as in India and among many savage tribes. For instance, among the 
Feejees it is usual on the death of a chief to sacrifice a certain number 
of slaves, whose bodies ‘are called grass for bedding’ the grave. 
‘It is probable,’ says Mr. Bateman, ‘that the critical examination 
of all deposits of burnt bones would lead to much curious informa. 
tion respecting the statistics of suttee and infanticide, both which 
abominations we are unwillingly compelled, by accumulated evidence, 
to believe were practised in pagan Britain.’ From the numerous 
cases in which the bones of an infant and a woman have been found 
together in one grave, it would seem that if any woman died in child. 
birth, or while nursing, the baby was buried alive with her, as is still 
the practice among some of the Esquimaux families.”* Often, no 
doubt, those who loved the dead were not unready to die with him ; 
they hailed the flames that promised to re-unite their spirits to the 
spirit of their chief. The faithful retainer would say with Bardolph, 
in his reckless allegiance to his old master: “ Would I were with 

i See Nilsson’s Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, or the Stone Age, ed, 
Lubbock, 3rd edit. 139. 

2 «In Europe, long after the wives and slaves ceased thus to follow their 
master, the warrior’s horse was still commonly killed at his grave and buried with 
him. This was done as lately as 1781 at Tréves, when a general named Friedrich 
Kasimir was buried according to the rites of the Teutonic order ; and in England 
the pathetic ceremony of leading the horse at the soldier’s funeral is the last 


remnant of the ancient sacrifice.” —Tylor’s Anthropology, p. 347. 
8 Prehistoric Times, pp, 175-6. 
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him, wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or in hell.” But for the 
most part one cannot but think of such immolations with unmixed 
horror. Sometimes, probably in Britain as in ancient Greece, 
enemies were offered up to the manes of the deceased hero. 
Strange, fierce sights, indeed, these mounds may have seen! 

But, as one tries to recall the past, the question that most fre- 
quently and earnestly presents itself is what those old ages thought 
about life and death. ‘To them, too, in the midst of their feasts and 
their fights, in their hour of anguish, if not when they triumphed and 
all things seemed subdued and subservient, must have arisen the 
eternal questions, What are we? What is man? We must not picture 
them to ourselves as mere brutal savages, delighting only in ferocity 
and bloodshed ; we must think of them, as indeed they were, as 
a progressive race,! or series of races, with gradually developing 
capacities and powers—capacities and powers both of mind and soul. 
Do not suppose that their hearts were never touched by tenderness, 
that those wild eyes never glistened with tears of affection, or never 
overran with the bitterness of sorrow. There are several cases in 
which a barrow, even of considerable size, has been erected over the 
remains of an infant, the favourite child, we may suppose, of some 
powerful chief. Assuredly, far away as they seem across the tracts 
of time, they are linked to us, these primeval pagans, by common 
afflictions and griefs, and common perplexities and amazements. 
And in his own way the ancient Celt would anticipate the cry of the 


modern poet :— 
Woe is me! 


Where are we, and why are we? Of what scene 

The actors, or spectators? Great and mean 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow, 

As long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 


For him, too, life was shrouded with mystery—a mystery made 
supportable, it may be, by hope and faith, but yet a profound mystery. 
He would seem to have believed in some other existence than this 
present one. In the dreams that were born of his bereavement and 
distress the survivor saw once more the friend he had known in the 
bygone days ; and these dreams were regarded as images of a real life. 
The dead friend was supposed to be living elsewhere.2 Hence it was 

' Even of the Palzolithic age Quatrefages remarks, ‘‘that the remains of 
human industry indicate a well-marked progress since the earliest ages.’—Human 


Species, p. 305. 
* See Thrupp’s Anglo-Saxon Homes, p. 398, &c. 
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customary, at one period at least, to supply his tomb with food. 
“In front of the skeleton, and close to its hands,” says Mr. Jewitt 
of a barrow inspected at Hitter Hill, Derbyshire, “‘ was a remarkably 
good and perfect food vessel, which was richly ornamented with the 
diagonal and herring-bone lines, formed by twisted thongs impressed 
into the soft clay.” ! 

These food vessels “are found both when the interments have 
been by inhumation and by cremation, but much more frequently [as 
might be expected] with the former.... Their average size is 
from four to six inches in height.”* And drinking cups are very often 
found. They “are the most highly and elaborately ornamented of 
any of the varieties of Celtic fictile art found in barrows. They are 
found with the skeleton, and are usually placed behind the shoulder. 
In size they range from about six to nine inches in height. They are 
usually tall in form, contracted in the middle, globular in their lower 
half, and expanding at the mouth. Their ornamentation, always 
elaborate, usually covers the whole surface, and is composed of 
indented lines placed in a variety of ways, so as to form often intricate, 
but always beautiful, patterns, and by other indentations, &c. They 
are much more delicate in manipulation than the other varieties of 
urns.” Sometimes there are still discernible in these cups traces of 
the liquor that was placed in them ready for the dead man’s drinking. 
It need scarcely be said that in many barrows the weapon or weapons 
of the occupant are deposited by him.’ In his new world, too, the 
warrior would encounter enemies, and he must needs go equipped. 
Inconceivable was, and perhaps still is for many people, a world 
without enemies—a world so dull as to have no battle-fields, and that 
should not provide the joy of furious combat. 

As to the period to which the St. Pancras barrows belong, it is, 
as I have already said, impossible to speak with precision. I will 
try to point out the limits within which probably it must be assigned. 

Adopting what is now the accepted arrangement of prehistoric 
and early historic times into the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron ages, 
and dividing each of these ages into two parts, an earlier and a later, 
we have to report that, according to the leading authorities, no barrows 
of the Palzolithic or Old Stone or Cut Stoneage have been found any- 
where, though some Palzolithic skulls have been found, if not in Eng- 
land, certainly both in the river drifts and in caves on the Continent,‘ 
from which in the Palzolithic age our island, it is held, was not yet 


1 Jewitt’s Grave Mounds, p. 18. 2 Tbid. p. 97. 
* See Lubbock’s Nilsson’s Stone Age, 3rd edit. 140. 
* See Beddoe’s Races of Britain, p. 9. 
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severed. “ As yet no bone belonging to any of the extinct mammalia has 
been found in a tumulus.”! ‘‘ On the whole, then, the tumuli of North- 
ern Europe appear to range in point of time from the Neolithic [or 
Polished Stone] down to post-Roman times.” But the tumuli of the 
Neolithic ageare long-shaped. The St. Pancras barrows are round, and 
therefore are post-Neolithic—belong to the Bronze or a later age. It 
may just be mentioned that the Neolithic race was long-headed—in the 
literal, not the secondary, sense of the term ; and that the aphorism, 
suggested by Dr. Thurnam, “ Long barrows, long skulls ; round bar- 
rows, round skulls,” seems to be now received as generally accurate,? 
though there are, or seem to be, exceptions. Thus we have a limit @ 
guo—an initial limit for the date of the barrows that now concern us. 
A limit ad guem—or ultimate limit—is furnished by the fact that in 
England mound-burying was finally abandoned in the tenth century 
of the Christian era.* Possibly in other parts of the North the custom 
may have lingered later. 

It seems to have been still in fashion in Denmark about 950 when 
tumuli were raised over King Gormand his English wife, Queen ‘Thyra 
Danebode.‘ But I think we may put our ultimate limit yet earlier, on 
this consideration, viz. that Anglo-Saxon tumuli are commonly of 
lesser size than the earlier ones. “‘Thegrave-mounds or barrows of the 
Anglo-Saxon period,” says the late Mr. Jewitt, in his “ Grave Mounds 
and their Contents,” “are, as a rule, of much less altitude and of 
smaller dimensions, generally, than those of either of the preceding 
periods [¢.e. the Celtic and Romano-British periods, according to Mr. 
Jewitt’s not quite satisfactory classification]. In some districts they 
are found in extensive groups, frequently occupying elevated sites ; 
at othertimes they are solitary, and frequently the elevation above the 
surrounding surface is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible except to 
the most practised eye.” Now, one of our barrows is of considerable 
size. The larger oneis the northern one. This I make to be some 
135 yards round, measured along the bottom of the fosse—ze. the 
diameter of the mound itself, inside the fosse, is some forty yards. 
The southern one, measured in the same way, I make to be some 
ninety-five yards in circumference, z.¢. the diameter of the mound 
itself is some thirty yards.» These dimensions seem to point to 


! Prehistoric Times, p. 143. 

* See Beddoe’s Races of Britain, p. 12; and Laing’s Prehistoric Remains of 
Caithness, p. 68. 

’ Prehistoric Times, p. 121. 4 Lbid. p. 120. 

’ Even among the British barrows such dimensions are no common. Bate+ 
man records few so large. It should not, however, be forgotten that, as Sir John 
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a pre-Saxon origin. Moreover, it would be difficult indeed to 
believe that a site so ideal in the eyes of the barrow-builder as that 
before us would have lain unoccupied down to Anglo-Saxon times. 
Forconspicuous hills and slopes were specially chosen for these graves. 
The primitive races delighted to keep such monuments in their sight, 
and to give them a commanding position, haply for the sake of the 
dead themselves,' that a spacious prospect might spread itself out 
before them, if they should care to lift their ghostly eyes and gaze 
once more on the land where they had played so famous a part. So 
on every high hill these monuments are to be found, crowning the 
crests of the downs, visible far and wide. They stand out on the 
ridges like altars ; and no doubt the spirits of those whose bodies 
lay within them were often invoked by those who had known and 
seen their prowess in life, the hero becoming a god, hero-worship 
passing into religion. 

We may plausibly conclude that these barrows belong to the period 
between the Neolithic age? and the Roman; that is, that they are 
not Danish, not Anglo-Saxon, not Roman, but are of Celtic origin. 
Now, there seem to have been at least three different Celtic immi- 
grations into this country—a Goidelic, a Brythonic, and a Gallic. The 
first is represented unto this day by the Gaels of Scotland; the 
second, and to some extent the third, by those whom we call by the 
Teutonic name of Welsh. But it is probable that all these three 
varieties have left an abiding mark in the districts which they suc- 
cessively occupied. It is very easy to talk of the extermination of the 
older inhabitants of a country, but there is good reason for doubting 
whether these exterminations could be or ever were so completely 
effected as some writers would have us believe. We know now 
that Paleolithic man lived on by the side of Neolithic,? and Neolithic 
by the side of the invading Celt, and the Celt by the side of the 
Angle and the Saxon. No doubt, in all the great invasions there was 
much ejection and much massacre, in some parts more than in others ; 
but also there is no doubt that there was much commixture and 


Lubbock points out, and as one would expect, the “size of the tumulus may be 
taken as a rough indication of the estimate in which the deceased was held, as 
James also tells us was the case among the North American Indians.” —Prehistoric 
Times, p. 134. 

’ Compare the epitaph of one Lollius, who was buried by the roadside: ‘‘ Hic 
propter viam positus ut dicant pretereuntes ‘Lolli, vale.’ ”’—-See Jewitt’s Grave 
Mounds, p. 135. 

* There seems to have been at least two pre-Celtic races settled in this island. 
See Elton’s Origin of English History, p. 152. 

* See Quatrefages’ Human Species (International Scientific Series), p. 332, &c. 
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absorption. The dominant people fell from its high estate, as its 
predecessors had fallen ; but it did not altogether cease to exist in 
the region it had owned and swayed. Hence, probably, many traces 
survived, and it may be yet survive, of populations that have long 
since sunk into obscurity. And thus, we are not so wholly divorced 
from the old Goidels and Brythons and Gauls as a superficial view 
might make us think. These old Celts have a place in the pedigree 
of the English people. And in some sense, as we stand by their 
graves, we may think of them, not only as a race that once inhabited 
the land till rudely ousted by Low German hosts, but as in a certain 
degree our ancestors—as having contributed certain elements to the 
formation and growth of what we now are. 

On the whole, perhaps, we may believe these barrows to be 
Brythonic rather than Goidelic, or what I have called Gallic. The 
fact that a dense forest once spread over the present county of 
Middlesex—a forest of which we have yet a remnant in Caen or Ken 
Wood—discourages our assigning them to the beginning of the Celtic 
invasions. Moreover, beneath the mounds of the Neolithic period 
there are commonly found dolmens or stone structures—arrangements 
of huge stones so made as to form a sort of chamber or chambers 
or passage ; and such chamber-barrows were erected also in the early 
Bronze age. In Denmark, at least, “it appears that at the first be- 
ginning of the Bronze epoch the dead were buried in a manner similar 
to that practised during the Stone age—that is to say, the bodies of 
the defunct were deposited in sepulchral chambers made of stone and 
covered with tumuli ; the only difference is these chambers are rather 
small and generally contain but one skeleton.” ' In course of time, 
especially when cremation came in—it came in during the Bronze 
age—these internal erections disappeared nearly or altogether. Now, 
there is some probability, I think, that there is no such structure 
inside the Parliament Hill barrow, nor, I think, in the other, as the 
barrows have in parts been worn or cut away to such an extent that 
any such structure could not but be now disclosed, and there is no 
sign whatever emergent of anything of the kind. We may conclude, 
then, that these barrows do not belong to the beginning of the 
Bronze age. Onthe other hand, the Gallic Celts, as the late Dr. 
Thurnam suggested, seem to have raised tumuli of a more elaborate 
kind—what are called bell-shaped and disc-shaped tumuli. Now, the 
St. Pancras barrows are bowl-shaped, with trenches, and probably 
belong to the age that preceded these more elaborate forms. We 


* See quotation from “ Le Danemark a 1’Exposition Universelle, 1869,” in 
Figuier’s Primitive Man, pp. 284-7. 
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may, perhaps, then infer them to be post-Goidelic, but pre-Gallic, 
#.¢. to be Brythonic. 

But it is impossible to speak with any positiveness of the era of 
these barrows, at all events till they have been scientifically examined. It 
is merely hypothetically that I venture to denominate them Brythonic. 

We may now ask if any chronological help is to be derived from tra- 
dition; for no one will deny that tradition, if listened to with judgment 
and discretion, may often be of service in such cases. Let me mention an 
instance in which tradition has safely preserved an historical fact, which 
I will venture to say is quite unknown to most people hereabouts. I was 
told some time ago that the Highgate ponds were dug by monks, and 
wondered how on earth it had occurred to anyone to connect monks 
with this neighbourhood. To my great surprise I learnt the other day 
that the land near Caen Wood did once belong to Waltham Abbey.' 
Tradition may be wrong in saying monks dug the ponds; but it 
is perfectly right in associating monks with the neighbourhood. 
As to the northern barrow, there seem to be two stories current, 
though I do not find external proof that either of them is ancient: 
(1) That Boadicea’s great battle—the proper form of her name seems 
to be Budicca or Budic-——was fought here ; and (2) That here was 
fought a great battle between London and St. Albans.. The former 
story is, so far as I know, of quite recent origin. The latter, I believe, is 
first put on record by Howitt, in his “‘Northern Heights of London,” 
published, as already pointed out, less than twenty years ago. 

Such mounds are not necessarily associated with battle-fields, any 
more than our churchyards are. They are commonly the tombs of 
great heroes ; and they were not necessarily, or even usually, placed 
on the spot where these heroes won their renown. The Duke of 
Wellington does not lie on that ridge at Waterloo which he held so 
bravely through a long summer's day, but far away in the heart of the 
chief city of the nation whose life and honour he so nobly sustained 
and saved. But sometimes, no doubt, the warrior was buried where 
he fought—buried on “the field of his fame ;” and it would com- 

monly be so when he actually fell in the fight. ‘Thus, the barrows 
may sometimes be the incidental memorials of old battles, as, according 
to the late Mr. Fergusson (who, however, pushed his theory too far), 
the stone monuments mostly are. 

With regard to the Boadicea story, it seems impossible to settle 
the site of Boadicea’s great battle with the Romans under Suetonius 
Paulinus. As she was Queen of Iceni or Ecenes, I suppose her 
capital would be at Norwich—at the town afterwards, or even before, 


1 See Lysons’s Environs, ii. 617. 
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known as Venta Icenorum ; but we know that the Trinobants took 
part in that terrible insurrection, so justly provoked by the rapacity 
and insolence of the Roman legionaries. And we know that the 
storm of war swept over Essex, where the Celtic fury, righteously 
inflamed, however horrible in its exhibitions and acts, sacked and 
burnt Camulodunum, and the Ninth Legion was cut to pieces (possibly 
at Worningford), and over London, which Suetonius abandoned to 
the enemy, and all that were detained there by their unmilitary sex, 
or weary age, or the sweetness of the spot (dudcedo /oci—even then 
London had its lovers) were annihilated, and over Verulamium, now 
St. Albans, which suffered the same fate. So probably enough 
Hampstead and Highgate, by whatever names they were then known, 
if they had any, heard and saw something of that frightful outbreak— 
something of the cedes, patibula, ignes, cruces, the slaughters and 
gibbets, and flames and crosses, for which, as we learn from Tacitus, 
the indignant Briton was then fiercely eager. But there are no data;to 
fix precisely the scene of that closing conflict, where Roman discipline 
proved easily superior to the Briton’s untrained valour. Tacitus! gives 
no hint as to the propreetor’s whereabouts, when, determined to bring 
the matter to a final issue (emittere cunctationem et congredi acie), he so 
carefully and skilfully chose his own ground, and awaited the onrush 
of his enemy. Our only means of guidance and information is 
the description of this ground, so deliberately chosen; and un- 
fortunately many spots answer, or have been thought to answer, 
to it. We must have (1) a Roman camp; (2) approached by a 
defile (artis faucibus ; comp. angustias loci, in chap. 37); (3) 
with a wood in the rear; and (4) an open plain in front, Oddly 
enough, there seems nowhere any old local tradition of a conflict 
so critical and decisive. How impossible it is to identify the spot 
appears from the many very various conclusions of topographers 
and historians. Morant localises the battle in Epping Forest between 
Ambresbury Banks and Waltham. Others place it at King’s Cross, 
which till some sixty years ago was called Battle-bridge ; it has been 
supposed that Suetonius’ camp was on the site of what is now 
Barnsbury Square, where there does seem to have been some sort of 
earthwork. Others, again, place it at Messing near Kelvedon, some 
ten miles from Colchester.2 Others suggest Newmarket Heath as 
the planities aperta of the Roman historian, or some champaign near 
Thetford. So we have plenty of choice. Yet, if we are wise, we shall, 
on our present information, choose no one of all these offers, as not 
one has any commanding evidence in its favour. At all events, we 


1 Ann, xiv. 34. 2 See Archeologia, xxix, 
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may, I think, feel quite sure that the battle, wherever it was fought, 
was not fought in the neighbourhood of Parliament Hill ; for one of 
the most important of the four conditions of the problem is absent. 
So far as is known, there is no trace yet extant or recorded of 
any Roman camp hereabouts. I will just mention, moreover, that 
Boadicea did not fail in that final battle. She survived that hideous 
slaughter—of some eighty thousand Britons, according to Tacitus— 
and, according to Tacitus, ended her life by poison; according to 
Dion, died of some disease.'! The latter author tells us that she was 
preparing to renew the struggle, and how on her death they grieved 
for her sorely, and gave her a costly burial (rodvredeis EOayar), 
probably in her own county—in what is now called Norfolk. 
JOHN W. HALES. 


1 “Vitam veneno finivit’? (Tacitus); amo@avotens . . . véow (Dion, fer 
Xiphilinus), 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Note to page 331.—It is interesting to observe how exactly both th //ad and 
the Zneid can be illustrated from British tumuli and from Beowulf Thus at one 
time in Britain it was customary to collect the ashes after cremation and wrap 
them in some sort of skin or cloth, and then raise a mound over the bundle ; or 
they were placed in some sort of urn or box, and so buried. Comp. Ziad, xxiii, 
243, where Achilles says of Patroclus’ bones :— 

kal Ta wey ey xpuoen giddy Kal SimAaK: Snud 
Oeloper. 
And xxiv. 795, in the account of Hector’s funeral :— 
kal tdye [doréa] xpucelnv és Adpvaxa Ofjxay édAdvtes, 
moppupéos mémAois: KadvayTes wadakoiow * 
ala 3’ &p’ és xolAny xdwerov Oécay, abrap trepbev 
jwukvoiow Adega. KarerTéperay peyddroiiy. 
plupa 5t ofp’ Exeav. 
And how closely in Beowulf these lines 
Tha ymbe hlzew riodan hilde-dedre 
/Ethelinga bearn ealra twelfa, &c., 


answer to Virgil’s 
Ter circum accensos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter mzestum funeris ignem 
Lustravere in equis ululatusque ore dedere. 














ARACHNE AND THE POETS. 


PIDERS are best known by inference. Cobwebs, ergo spiders. 
S But the insects' themselves are not much in evidence. It is 
not their nature to come to the front ; they are of a conspiring kind. 
Yet it is very curious, considering their extraordinary numbers, how 
: comparatively seldom they are seen. A light brought suddenly into 
a dark room will sometimes betray one guiltily flat on the wall, with 
’ its legs all spread out round it in the very act of sudden surprisal. “ 
In cobwebbed cellars, too, there is at every turn the suspicion of long 
legs suddenly withdrawn into grey trunks, of shrinking away, and 
stealthy evanishment. But it is only the suspicion. During an 
autumn walk they may be seen in shrubberies or out in the country, 
basking complacently in the centre of their beautiful nets—comfort- 
able dowager-spiders that a fly ought to be able to see a mile off. 
Or in summer, if you care to look, you will see that most awful of 
little creatures, the cat-spider, hunting for prey on the woodwork of 
your window or the sunniest patches of the wall where the flies like 
to settle. 

Laugh if you like, but in all seriousness it is very exciting to 
watch this queer little tiger at work. It moves hardly faster than the 
minute hand of a watch. Indeed it does not seem to move at all, 
but rather as if the fly it was stalking was a magnet drawing the 
spider towards it involuntarily. The eye can hardly note the legs 
stir at all ; and yet, as you watch, the interval between the tiny beast 
of prey and its victim steadily, perceptibly, decreases. And at last it 
is within leaping distance. And gets ready. But with what ex- 
asperating slowness! Will it zever jump? And when it does, you 
do not see it. The act is too rapid for the eye to catch. But there 
all the same is the fly with the cat-spider on its back rolling over and 
over. And the eyesight of the small panther! The lynx is purblind 
by comparison. And as for its courage, the wild boar even does not 
excel it. Indeed, it is so brave as to be almost tame. If you threaten 
it with your finger, it turns fiercely on you, retreating backwards, and 











I call spiders ‘insects ‘ all through.—P. R. 
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very soon it loses all fear of you, and will go after any fly it sees in 
spite of you. In India I have, at Dholpur, seen the natives hunt 
ravine deer with the cheetah, and I have often gone hawking, both 
with the shahin off the wrist and the shikra inthe hand. But the cat- 
spider is just as good, and if I had as much leisure as Queen 
Christina of Sweden, I should like to train these little insects. 
Cruel? Notatall. At least not to my thinking—nor to that of 
Providence. What a study on animal life it is, this crouching atom, 
so small and yet so fatally deadly. The ledge of the window-pane is 
a trifle rough ; see how the spider takes advantage of every little 
pimple or speck of cover! Or itis smooth ; see howit slips over the 
edge and, knowing it is quite out of its victim’s sight, makes short 
rushes, coming cautiously up to peer over the edge after each rush to 
see if the fly has changed its position! And then when it gets exactly 
under the fly, watch it come up on the level! Is the fly washing its 
face? ‘The spider advances. Does the fly stop washing its face as 
if disquieted ? The spider stops, too. And then the lightning spring, 
the rough and tumble, the fearful tenacity of its ferocious grasp. It 
is a wonderful bit of nature: straight from the jungles. And so 
educational ; giving glimpses under the surface ; a light on the real 
life-story of insects. 

Moreover, this particular spider is curious among its kind in 
that it turns its head on its shoulders to look about it. If a bird 
flies past the window it turns like lightning. It will watch a person 
cross aroom. Some of its eyes being on the very top of its 
head, it can see behind it. No terrier ever looked more knowing 
or cocked its head more cleverly. All the same, it gives the little 
creature a very uncannily intelligent look. 

This digression has taken me from my point—which was that 
spiders are better known by their works than by their persons. In 
the poets this truth is singularly illustrated by the fact that fifty 
references to cobwebs might be found for every one to spiders. If 
the insects were unsuitable for poets’ purposes this would not be 
strange. But, on the contrary, they are full of “ morals,” all of which 
are abundantly recognised in rhyme, and suggest to the fancy an 
almost unusual number of metaphors, similes, and images. The 
chief of these Southey compendiously reproduces in the following 
verses from his poem “To a Spider” :— 


Weaver of snares, thou emblemest the ways 
Of Satan, sire of lies ; 

Hell’s huge black spiders ; for mankind he lays 
His toils as thou for flies. 
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When Betty’s busy eye runs round the room, 
Woe to that nice geometry, if seen ! 

But where is he whose broom 
The earth shall clean ? 


Spider ! of old thy flimsy webs were thought, 
And ’twas a likeness true, 
To emblem laws in which the weak are caught, 
But which the strong break through 
And if a victim in thy toils is ta’en, 
Like some poor client is that wretched fly— 
I’ll warrant thee thou’lt drain 
His life-blood dry. 


And is not thy weak work like human schemes 
And care on earth employed ! 
Such are young hopes and love’s delightful dreams 
So easily destroyed ! 
So does the statesman, whilst the avengers sleep, 
Self-deem’d secure, his wiles in secret lay, 
Soon shall destruction sweep 
His work away. 
Theu busy labourer ! one resemblance more 
Shall yet the verse prolong, 
For, spider, thou art like the poet poor, 
Whom thou hast helped in song. 
Both busily our needful food to win, 
We work, as nature taught, with ceaseless pains -- 
Thy bowels thou dost spin, 
I spin my brains. 


Parallel passages to each of these may be easily quoted—for 
Southey was a careful student and a generous borrower. Thus, as 
to the web-weaving of Beelzebub, from Burns :— 


Ah Nick! ah Nick ! it is na fair, 

First showing us the tempting ware, 

Bright wines and bonnie lasses rare, 
To put us daft, 

Syne weave, unseen, thy spider’s snare 
O” hell’s damned waft. 


The simile of law, solicitors’ clerks, ‘“ human insects catering 

for human spiders ”—“ men of law” (Crabbe) :— 
There in his web th’ observant spider lies, 
And peers about for fat intruding flies, 
Doubtful at first, he hears the distant hum, 
And feels them fluttering as they nearer come; 
They buzz and blink and doubtfully they tread 
On the strong bird-lime of the utmost thread ; 
But when they’re once entangled by the gin, 
With what an eager clasp he draws them in. 
Nor shall they ’scape till after long delay, 
And all that sweetens life is drawn away. 
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And then as to the brittleness of the laws (Beattie) :— 


Laws, as we read in ancient sages, 
Have been like cobwebs in all ages — 
Cobwebs for little flies are spread, 
And laws for little folks are made ; 
But if an insect of renown, 

Hornet or beetle, wasp or drone, 

Be caught in quest of sport or plunder, 
The flimsy fetter flies in sunder. 


The statesman’s futile subtlety (Garth) :— 


Or spider like, spin out our precious all, 
Our more than vitals spin (if no regard 

To great futurity) in curious webs 

Of subtle thought and exquisite design 
(Fine network of the brain) to catch a fly! 
The momentary buzz of vain renown, 

A name! a mortal immortality. 


Or Churchill’s— 
Henceforth, secure, let ambushed statesmen lic, 
Spread the court-web, and catch the patriot fly. 


And hopes in general (Wordsworth) :— 
Hopes, what are they? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass ; 
Or a spider’s web adorning 
In a strait and treacherous pass, 


The simile of the poor poet spinning his brains into “lines” is 
used more than once, and also applied to other “lines” of thought, 
as in Cowper, of commentators :— 


Comment after comment, spun as fine 
As bloated spiders draw the flimsy line. 


and Churchill’s critics :— 


Let wits, like spiders, from the tortured brain 
Fine draw the critic web, with curious pain. 


When addressed as the actual insect in nature, spiders are very often 
“ cruel,” “delusive,” “false,” and “venomous.” One poet calls 
them “ villains ;” another, “ wily ruffians, gaunt and grim.” They 
are “blood-bloated ” and “all-bellied.” Yet it is immensely to 
the credit of poets that they should in the case of this insect—so 
notoriously unpopular and unprepossessing—have been so often fair 
to it. Such justice is eminently unpoetical—that is to say, extremely 
rare in poetry, for, as a rule, poets adopt vulgar prejudices, and 
punctually inculcate them. It is true that in legends spiders are more 
often benign than malignant, affording another illustration of the 
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tendency of folk-lore to look upon ugliness only as the disguise of an 
enchanted goodness. So toads are often beneficent ; serpents nearly 
always so. Humanity, in the real heart of it, is tenderly sympathetic. 
When the proper time comes everybody hopes bad will turn back 
to good, and ugly to beautiful. Folk-tale always ends in the recovery 
of lost possessions, the resumption of original charms. 

But poets are not, as a rule, appreciative of the deeper sense of 
animal legends. Superficial ideas, such as Holy Writ or heraldry 
afford, they reproduce and elaborate, but they seldom catch the true 
spirit of traditions about animals. So it has always seemed to me; 
and I think I have frequently, in previous papers, illustrated my 
meaning by sufficient quotation. The present instance, then, is 
exceptional and of some interest. Its explanation, no doubt, is the 
poets’ admiration of industry. So the spider is “ grave,” “patient,” 
“industrious,” and “a house-wife,” and more than one bard comes 
forward to directly praise the insect. Southey, a very hard-working 
man himself, has a strong fellow-feeling with it :— 


Spider ! thou need’st not run in fear about 
To shun my curious eyes, 

I won’t humanely crush thy bowels out 

Lest thou shouldst eat the flies ; 

Nor will I roast' thee, with a damn’d delight 
Thy strange instinctive fortitude to see ; 

For there is one who might 

One day roast me. 

Then shrink not, old free-mason, from my view, 
But quietly, like me, spin out the line ; 

Do thou thy work pursue 

As I will mine. 


Mackay has an excellent defence to offer in the poem commencing— 


Though fear’d by many, scorned by all, 
Poor spider on my garden wall ; 
Accursed as ugly, cruel, sly, 

And seen with an averted eye, 

Thou shalt not lack one friend to claim 
Some merit for thy injured name. 


So he takes each charge inturn. As for its being “ugly,” says he, 
you have only to look closer to see “a creature robed in brilliancy, 
with supple and resplendent limbs” (a statement which the micro- 
scope will hardiy bear out); and as for “cruel !”—must not spiders 
eat to live? And if thou, poor spider, art cruel— 


1 Southey, in his rummaging of zoological legends and folk-lore was familiar 
with the frequency with which roasting spiders as specifics against various evils is 
inculcated. 
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Because thou takest, now and then, 
A fly, thy mutton, to thy den, 
what shall we call man who is perpetually killing, not from necessity, i 


but for amusement ? 


And then we call thee sly, forsooth, 

As if from earliest dawn of youth 

We did not lay our artful snares 

For rabbits, woodcocks, larks, and hares ; 
Or lurk all day by running brooks 

To capture fish with cruel hooks, 

And with a patient deep deceit, 

Betray them with a counterfeit. 


And then he goes on to plead that the beauty of the spider’s skilful 
web alone “might for some venial faults atone ;” while its patience 
in calamity, “its courage to endure or wait,” its “self-reliance,” 


{| claim several stanzas :— 


Should stormy wind or thunder-shower 
Assail thy web ; in evil hour 

Should ruthless hand of lynx-eyed boy, 
Or the prim gardener’s rake, destroy 
The clever mathematic maze 

Thou spreadst in our garden ways, 

No vain repinings mar thy rest, 

No idle sorrows fill thy breast. 


Thou mayst perchance deplore thy lot, 
Or sigh that fortune love thee not ; 
But never dost thou sulk and mope, 
Or lie and groan, forgetting hope ; 
Still, with a patience calm and true, 
Thou workest all thy work anew, 

As if thou felt that Heaven is just 

To very creature of the dust. 


And that the Providence, whose plan 
Gives life to spiders as to man, 

Will ne’er accord its aid divine 

To those who lazily repine. 


Historical spiders—except that which, with the assistance of the 
“bird of Mecca,” saved Mahomet from his pursuers, and the other 
that Bruce said he took inspiration from, are not honoured in verse. 
The latter legend is very befittingly done into rhyme by Eliza Cook. 
What does the patriotic Scot say to this as a setting for that immortal 


myth :— 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up,” with strong endeavour ; 

But down it’came with a’slippery sprawl, 
As near to the ground as ever. 





j 
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Of legends of the insect several are worth notice. Thus, that 
which Phillips, in his ‘* Cider” ' refers to:— 


Happy Ierne! whose most wholesome air 
Poisons envenomed spiders, and forbids the baleful toad ; 


and Green notices in the line, 
As spiders Irish wainscot flee. 


The superstition being that, not only did St. Patrick drive all “ vermin ” 
out of the island, but communicated to bog-oak the property of 
keeping spiders off. Is it not a tradition that there are no spiders, 
for this reason, in the House of Commons, the woodwork being all 
of Irish oak ? 

“That Apulian spider’s poisonous sting, healed by the pleasing 
antidote of sonnets,” is, of course, the tarantula, as specified in 
Oldham :— 


Some are at sound of christened bell forgiven, 
And some by squirt of holy water shriven ; 
Others by anthems played are charmed away, 
As men cure bites of the tarantula. 


Or in Herbert’s lines :— 


As peculiar notes and strains 
Cure tarantula’s raging pains. 


That the spider is venomous is of course a scientific fact. Its 
jaws, so to speak, are perforated exactly like a viper’s tooth, and com- 
municate with a poisonous secretion, which thus passes into any 
wound inflicted. In the poets the fatal gift is of course as much 
exaggerated as the deadliness of owls’ hootings or the balefulness 
of toad’s spittings. But never surely so delightfully set forth as in 
Spenser's original exposition of the Vanities :— 

An hideous dragon, dreadfull to behold, 

Whose backe was arm’d against the dint of speare, 
With shields of brasse that shone like burnisht golde, 
And forked sting, that death in it did beare, 

Strove wit} a spider, his unequall peare ; 

And bad Gefiance to his enemie, 

The subtill vermin, creeping closely neare, 

Did in his drinke shed poyson privilie ; 





' The context is as follows :— 
More happy in her balmy draughts (enriched 
With miscellaneous spices) and the root 
For thirst-abating sweetness praised, which wide 
Extend her fame. 

What is the poet referring to ? 
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Which, through his intrailes spredding diversly, 
Made him to swell, that nigh his bowels burst, 
And him enforst to yield the victorie, 

What did so much in his owne greatnesse trust. 
O, how great vainnesse is it then to scorne 

The weake, that hath the strong so oft forlorne ! 

And King Endymion had a cohort of gigantic spiders, and they 
spun a web from the Moon to the Morning Star, and upon this, the 
Field of Gossamer, was fought the most fantastic fight that ever the 
gods saw. Three days it raged, the Moon-folk and the Sun-folk 
fighting ; till King Endymion cut away the web, and thus, in one 
appalling, overwhelming act, closed the fearsome strife. Do you 
remember, too, how in Laputa the professor intended that spiders 
should supersede silkworms, for, said he, they not only spin silk 
but they weave it as well ; and how, to make the tissue complete, he 
fed them on beautifully-tinctured flies? And why should he not 
have done so? In the Islands of the Blessed they are apparelled in 
spiders’ webs, naturally stained purple, for Idmon, the dyer in purple, 
was father of Arachne. 

Weaving spiders come not near ; 
Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ! 


Poor spiders! ‘Titania wore their web, and yet would not have 
her weavers near her. ‘“ Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ! ” 
Yet Puck swings on their threads, “hung between two branches of a 
briar,” the fairies’ lutes are strung with gossamer ; their steeds reined 
with “smallest spiders’ web,” and Titania’s “ waggon-spokes made of 
long spinners’ legs.” 

Then the Interpreter showed them into the very best room of the house, a 
very bare room it was, so he bid them look round about, and see if they could 
find anything profitable there. Then they looked round and round—for there was 
nothing to be seen but a very great spider on the wall—and that they overlooked. 

Mercy. Then said Mercy, Sir, I see nothing. But Christiana held her 


peace. 

Interpreter. But, said the Interpreter, look again. She, therefore, looked 
again, and said, Here is not anything but an ugly spider, who hangs by his hands 
upon the wall. Then said he, is there but one spider in all this spacious room ? 
Then the water stood in Christiana’s eyes, for she was a woman of quick 
apprehension ; and she said, Yea, Lord, there ave more here than one. Yea, 
and spiders whose venom is far more destructive than that which is in here. 


This is a delightful passage, spoilt, perhaps, to some by the fact 
that the translators of the Bible ought probably to have said lizards 
instead of spiders, and that the “semam™” of the original is still an 
undetermined quantity. Not that such a-detail disturbs the poets. 
For them this insect is of one species only, and: without varieties. 
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It is “the spider ”—that spins web “ out of her own bowels.” And 
yet how prodigious, far-reaching, and deep-searching in its influences 
on the economy of insect life is this many-tribed insect. 

Who has not at one time or another thought the lives of insects 
enviably free from care? When out among the heather, or resting 
some summer’s noon under a tree, how happy the small-winged 
folk, sunning themselves on the flower-heads, seem to be, without, 
apparently, any troubles or even responsibilities. They zigzag and 
flutter about as if time and place were nothing to them. This field 
or the next—what does it matter? Now, or by-and-by? But 
whenever I hear anyone envy the life of flies, I think to myself, 
“‘ My friend, you have forgotten ¢he spiders.” Sunshine and wings 
and flowers—a delightful combination, no doubt. But think of the 
spiders. It is worth while to do so, for it may turn over quite a new 
page in nature for you. 

Imagine, for instance, that the insects which you see “ dancing ” 
in the air, out of pure light-heartedness, too happy even to sit still 
on a flower, or even to make their choice on which one they will 
settle, as you imagine, are afraid to alight. Fancy, if you can, that 
every blossom, every tempting twig, has a hungry spider upon it, and 
that the flies know it, and dare not rest. What, then, becomes of all 
their light-heartedness, of the gladsomeness that keeps them so buoy- 
antly ever on the wing? From every resting-place, bright petal or 
green leaf, cruel, patient eyes are looking out and up at the winged 
things half-minded to settle and yet afraid. Fangs are working and 
mumbling together in the excitement of expectation, legs are drawn 
up all ready to spring—and the fly knows it. It hovers over the 
welcome perch, the tempting honey, but instinct tells it of a peril that 
is ambushed ; its courage fails it, and, just as you think it is going to 
settle, it is gone. How “frivolous,” “giddy,” and all the rest of it, it 
seems, this fly in the summer’s sunshine, dancing from flower to flower, 
does it not? But, my friend, are you sure that the fly did not see 
something? Look close yourself at the purple cushion of that 
scabious. Nothing? Look closer. Nothing still? Look under- 
neath. Ah! Now, suppose yourself a fly, and that spider as large 
as yourself, and then conceive, if you can, the blood-curdling horror 
of such an apparition suddenly confronting you. If you had human 
wits about you before you met it, the odds are that you would be a 
gibbering idiot for ever afterwards. Human reason could not pos- 
sibly stand the shock of such a fearful sight. Spiders the size of 
bullocks would kill at sight. 


Mock the majesty of man’s high birth, 
Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth. 
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No wonder then that the fly was reluctant to settle on the scabious, 
and that it “danced” about the flower so long, and eventually 
decided not to sit down. But the “ giddiness” and “light-hearted- 
ness” has all gone out of the picture. 

Of course I do not assert that my idea is correct. It may be only 
afancy. But it is, at any rate, perfectly safe to assume that, in a very 
large number of cases, the precipitancy of a fly’s departure is due to a 
very proper discretion, and not to silliness. Also, that very often 
indeed when an insect seems unreasonable in its sudden changes of 
intention, it has, as a matter of fact, the best of all reasons for its 
conduct, namely, escape from death. The purple cushion of the 
scabious, so warm with the sun shining full on it, and each of the little 
flowerets that compose the disc so full of fragrant honey, is the very 
ideal of a resting-place fora fly. And so, too, thinks the fly, till there 
grows up gradually over the edge of the flower two fine green legs 
tipped with little claws. ‘Then it is time to be off—there is none to 
waste. If the fly stands upon the order of its going, there will follow 
the legs a pair of grass-green nippers, exquisitely sharp at the points, 
toothed, too, on the inner side, and hollowed like a cobra’s fang to 
carry poison. And above the grass-green nippers will be two rows 
of eyes as bright as diamonds—and that is the last the fly will 
remember. So it wisely goes at once. 

The knowledge of this prevalence of spiders goes some way to 
give a just appreciation of insect life. At any rate, without it, any 
idea of that life must be as ridiculously incomplete as if we were to 
think of mice in kitchens without cats and traps. For myself, I know 
this perpetual recurrence of spiders and their webs in every crook 
and cranny of the country makes me think of insect existence as 
anything but careless. It rather seems tome a constant ambuscade. 
Fortunately, the flies do not know it, or I should think they would 
abandon life in despair ; and fortunately, too, they have no nerves, or 
they would go mad with horrors and the apprehension of them. To 
me, then, there is always present in the quietest scenes in nature 
an underlying grimness which makes insect life very real and serious. 
The birds seem merely an awkward incident in fly-life ; their pro- 
digious havoc among the winged things only occasional and local as 
compared with the ubiquitous and universal spiders’. The former, no 
doubt, are active and voracious, and very numerous. But what is their 
activity, voracity, or their numbers by comparison with the myriads of 
these little, subtle, and nimble blood-suckers? They are everywhere 
—among the grass, in the herbage, the undergrowth, the shrubs, the 
trees, in the hedges and the ditches, on railings, tree-trunks, walls, 
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and the ground ; creeping, -hiding, web-spinning, leaping, they cover 
the earth in a universal conspiracy. Darwin’s revelation of that awful 
force, the earth-worm, revolutionised my ideas of the under-world. Till 
then I had considered it inert or passive, the solid basis and ground- 
work of the shifting, active life of the upper-world. I had never re- 
garded it as itselfa scene of a pitiless diligence in ruin, the laboratory 
of a vast disintegrating agency that is incessantly toiling to bury 
cities and destroy every vestige of man’s occupation of the earth. 
With something of the same completeness came upon me the 
discovery of the all-pervading presence of spiders. Science calls 
them by the names of beasts of prey, and it was well todo so. For 
if you will take a foot of ground out in the country any summer's 
day as your sphere of observation, and watch for a while, you will see 
the cat-spider come creeping along, suddenly springing as’it goes at 
everything that looks like a fly ; the wolf-spider pass rapidly across 
with business-like directness ; the lynx-spider sidle from blade to 
blade. Or spread a handkerchief under a bush, and strike the 
branches with a stick. Spiders come tumbling out, or hang in mid- 
air by the threads that, even against so sudden an alarm, they have 
all prepared. 

So far, then, the spider in verse. But, as I said at starting, the 
creature is infinitely better known by its handicraft than its presence, 
and poetical references to its web are in proportion more numerous. 
There is, however, but little variety in the treatment. Occasionally 
the web is called “arras,” “tapestry,” “a thin grey pall,” a “clue,” 
a “bower,” but, as a rule, it is either the open-air “filmy,” “ silken” 
thread that catches the garden fly :— 


So the false spider when her nets are spread, 

Deep ambush’d in her silent den does lie ; 

And feels far off the trembling of her thread, 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly, 
Then if at last she finds him fast beset, 

She issues forth and runs along her bower ; 

She joys to touch the captive in her net 

And drag the little wretch in triumph home.—Dryden, 


Or the dusty-covered cobweb of the attic or cellar and neglected 
library :— 

For a deep dust (which time does softly shed 

Where only time does come) their covers bear, 


On which grave spiders streets of web had spread 
Subtle and slight, as the grave writers were. 
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Or other room where— 
Her disembowelled web 
Arachne’ in a hall or kitchen spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies ; she secret stands 
Within her woven cell ; the humming prey, 
Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Inextricable ; nor will aught avail— 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue. 
The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drone, 
A butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares 
Useless resistance make: with eager strides 
She, towering, flies to her extended spoils, 


This “trumphant” descent of the spider upon its victim is a 
very favourite fancy of the poets ; and, though I have never myself 
recognised any such exultation in the demeanour of the little fly- 
catcher, I have often imagined that I detected a high-stepping 
affected way about it when, having done up its prey into a parcel, it 
minces off to its dining-room with its dinner dangling behind it. At 
any rate, there was abundant self-satisfaction, and not without cause 
either. For, taking nature all round, I know no episode that excels 
in interest the successful web-spinning of spiders. Savages are 
laboriously ingenious in trap-setting, but “Arachne” gives them 
points at every stage. And how curious it is to see Nature admiring 
herself, so satisfied with the perfection of her own work, that she 
copies it in flowers :— 

Fair * Cypripedia, with successful guile, 

Knits her smooth brow, extinguishes her smile— 

A spider’s bloated paunch and jointed arms 

Hide her fair form, and mask her blushing charms ; 

In ambush sly the mimic warrior lies, 

And on quick wing the panting plunderer flies.-—Dariwin. 

Did the poets know that “gossamer” was spiders’ web? Many 
certainly did not ; some are doubtful: some undoubtedly did. Thus, 
Darwin, accurately excellent, speaks of the adventurous flight of the 


newly hatched gossamer-spider :— 
So shoot the spider brood at breezy dawn 
Their glittering net-work o’er th’ autumnal lawn ; 
From blade to blade connect with cordage fine 
The unbending grass, and ‘* live along the line.” 


And again, in “ Prince Arthur,” is the line :— 
On the buoyant air sublimely borne. 





1 Spiders never seek the fly, 
But leave him of himself to apply. —Buéler. 
2 A flower from South America, part of which looks like a spider, 
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And again, in Charlotte Smith :— 
Small, viewless aeronaut, that by the line 
Of gossamer suspended, in mid-air 
Float’st on a sunbeam. Living atom, where 
Ends thy breeze-guided voyage ?§ With what design 
In zether dost thou launch thy form minute, 
Mocking the eye? Alas, before the veil 
Of dense clouds shall hide thee, the pursuit 
Of the keen swift may end thy fairy sail. 


But some were in doubt (and I even suspect Southey), while others 

undeniably held the theory that the “gossamer” was condensed 

dew. That Spenser should speak of “the fine nets of scorched 

dew” is not remarkable, nor that—is it Cowley ?—should have :— 
Cobwebs that do fly 


In the blue air, caused by the autumnal sun 
That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie. 


Nor, perhaps, that Quarles should say :— 


And now autumnal dews are seen 
To cobweb every green. 


But when I find Thomson speaking of “the filmy threads of dew 
evaporate,” the superstition seems to me to have lived too long 


even among poets. 
As “gossamer” the poets perpetually admire the glistening 


threads. But as cobwebs they abhor it, especially (which I think 
delightfully poetic) when they remember it is spun out of the insect’s 
“bowels.” Sometimes, as in Pope’s appreciative lines on “the 
spider’s parallel designs,” or Crabbe’s straightforward admiration of 
its diligent “ geometry,” Arachne fares well at her wheel, but, as a 
rule, she is considered sinister and treacherous :— 

The subtle spider never spins 

But on dark days her shiny gins ; 
and her devices for securing food, so patiently worked out, so ad- 
mirably efficient when complete, are looked upon as wicked frauds 
upon the confiding flies, snares for the innocently unwary. In 
metaphor they are, therefore, usurers, attorneys, murderers, and 
Jews. But, for myself, greatly as they mar my pleasure in the 
country by constantly intruding upon pleasant scenes, the evidences 
of strife and suffering, I have somehow as kind a liking for spiders 
as for flies, and, as Scott says, feel as tenderly for spiders “as if I 
were a kinsman of King Robert of happy memory.” 


PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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THE MAID OF NORWAY. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


URING the last lustrum of the reign of Alexander the Third of 
Scotland misfortune had marked that monarch for her own. 
Domestic bereavement after bereavement followed in quick succession, 
as if it would appear that the gods had determined to crowd within 
the brief period of five years everything of grief and sorrow from 
which hitherto his Scottish Majesty had been spared. The son of 
Alexander the Second and of Mary de Couci he had succeeded to 
the throne when a child of eight, and his reign of over forty years 
had been tranquil and uneventful. He had married Margaret, the 
daughter of Henry the Third of England, and the union had been 
blessed with three children—Alexander, David, and Margaret. The 
most prominent feature in his rule was the part he played in resisting 
the claims of the English king to pose asthe feudal superior of the 
districts north of the Tweed—claims always in dispute, occasionally 
admitted, and ever rejected when opportunity offered. Homage for 
Scotland Alexander declined to pay either to Henry the Third or 
Edward the First ; homage for the lands which he held in England he 
would gladly render, as was his due; but as for his own realm never, 
by St. Luke’s face, he swore, would he bend the knee in craven sub- 
mission. Upon the coronation of Edward the First he attended at 
Westminster and was called uponto swear fealty to the English king as 
his over-lord. For the lands he owned in Northumberland and 
Cumberland Alexander tendered homage, but he was careful to 
except his own kingdom from the act. The Bishop of Norwich 
hereupon interposed, suggesting that fealty should also be sworn to 
Edward for the realm of Scotland. Alexander refused. ‘‘ To that,” he 
said, “ none has a right save God alone, for of him only do I hold my 
crown.” Nor on this occasion does his repudiation appear to have 
been contested. Upon this question of homage the late Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, in a work asrare as it is valuable, makes some weighty remarks.! 
' Documents and Records, illustrating the History of Scotland, preserved 
in the Treasury of Her Majesty’s Exchequer. Introduction. By Sir Francis 
Palgrave, 
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“The Scottish writers,” he says, “ upon Scottish history, warmed by 
the courage and heroism of Bruce and Wallace, as represented in the 
poetry and popular legends and traditions of their country, have 
characterised the repeated submissions to the English king as acts of 
disgrace and stains upon the national honour. But the justice of the 
cause must be judged according to the conscience of the parties ; 
and if the prelates, the peers, the knights, the freeholders and the 
burgesses of Scotland believed that Edward was their over-lord, it is 
not their obédience but their withdrawing of it which should be 
censured by posterity. Outward acts must be always received as the 
testimony of inward sentiments; and if men, without compulsion, con- 
tinue and persevere ina series of consistent acts testifying sentiments 
which they inwardly repudiate, the whole basis of the law of nations 
is destroyed. There is not, however, any reason for believing that until 
the era of Wallace there was any insincerity on the part of the noble 
Normans, the stalwart Flemings, the sturdy Northumbrian Angles, 
and the aboriginal Britons of Strathclyde and Reged, whom we errone- 
ously designate as Scots, in admitting the legal supremacy of the Eng- 
lish crown, until the attempts made by Edward the First to extend 
the incidents of that supremacy beyond their legal bounds provoked 
a resistance not undeservedly earned and deserved by such abuse. 
Then flaws were found in his title, and the Under-King of the Scots, 
as the Anglo-Saxons styled him, and his subjects were induced to 
deny the supremacy hitherto felt and owned by them, and which 
Bruce and Balliol began by acknowledging with equal alacrity.” 
Whilst staying at Windsor with her father Margaret, the wife of 
Alexander, gave birth (Feb. 1261) to a daughter, Margaret, who was 
afterwards married to Eric, King of Norway, and thus became 
mother of the child called the Maid of Norway, who by a series of 
unforeseen circumstances was to be summoned to fill the throne of 
Scotland. For death was now busy in the midst of the household of 
the Scottish monarch. In 1273 Alexander lost his wife ; seven 
years later died David, his youngest son; in 1283 his daughter, 
who had been united to the King of Norway, was committed to the 
dust ; whilst the same year saw the death of his eldest son, Alex- 
ander, who had married Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Flanders, 
but without leaving issue. Thus for the moment the daughter of 
Eric of Norway was the only direct successor of Alexander of Scot- 
land. The estates now assembled at Scone, Feb. 5, 1284, and there 
pledged themselves, failing any legitimate children their king might 
still have, to acknowledge the Maid of Norway as the sole and ab- 
solute heiress to the realm. To invalidate this decision, Alexander 
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a few months afterwards married Joleta, the daughter of the Count 
de Dreux, at Jedburgh. It was said that on this occasion, among 
the figures of a masque performed in honour of the ceremony, was 
seen a mysterious form which none could distinguish whether ’twas 
man or ghost. The apparition was, however, looked upon by the 
assembled guests as boding no good, and as a sure presage of 
immediate death. The prediction was fulfilled. Early in the March 
of the following year Alexander, whilst riding in the dark between 
Burntisland and Kinghorn, fell over a cliff and was killed on the 


spot. 
Scotland mourned hym than full sare, 
For under hym all his leges ware 
In honoure, quiete, and in pes ; 
Forthi cald pessybill king he wes, 
He honoured God and holy kirk, 
And medfull dedys he oysed to werk. 


So sang an old chronicler, and thus the Maid of Norway had now 
developed into Margaret, Queen of Scotland. 

There is little doubt that when the news of the death of this good 
and great king travelled south of the Tweed it caused genuine sorrow 
to the English court. Between our first Edward and Alexander the 
Third the most cordial relations had existed. We have only to study 
the pages of Rymer to see that when the Scottish monarch made any 
complaint to his brother of England—as when for instance he remon- 
strated at the conduct of the English bailiffs upon the East Marches, 
or begged that the liberties of his kingdom, of which Edward was the 
over-lord, should not be violated; or as when he recommended 
certain of his subjects journeying to London to be taken specially 
into the English king’s favour—we have only, I say, to read the 
correspondence that passed between the two sovereigns on those 
occasions to note how kindly and fraternal each was to the other. 
When Alexander made a point of going to London to attend the 
coronation of Edward, an allowance of one hundred shillings a day, 
equivalent to sixty pounds of our money, was granted him out of the 
Royal exchequer at Westminster ; nor was this we find by any means 
an isolated case of his being a recipient of English bounty. Aware 
of the greed of tradesmen when royal personages appear upon the 
scene, Edward, by a special mandate, decreed that the arrival of the 
King of Scotland with his suite should not be made the pretext 
for raising the price of provisions and other goods on his line of 
march through England. Upon another occasion Alexander having 
begged that certain lawsuits, which promised to disturb the entente 
cordiale between the two kingdoms, should be referred to an 
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arbitration, according to the laws and customs of the Marches, Edward 
readily assented. Indeed, throughout the correspondence that 
passed at this time betwixt Edinburgh and London, whether peti- 
tion for loans on one side or the feudal claims of supremacy from 
the openly ignored but tacitly admitted over-lord on the other, 
there never appears to have been a hitch or the semblance of anta- 
gonism. 

The death of the Scottish king and the consequences that would 
ensue from such demise were not lost upon so astute a monarch as 
King Edward. The crown of Scotland had now devolved upon an 
infant, and that infant a female ; for, as with England so then with 
Scotland, the distinction of sex was no obstacle to the possession of 
the throne. The child princess was now Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, with as full claim and right to the sway of the sceptre as had 
ever been demanded by her predecessors. Why, then, should he not 
avail himself of his opportunity? was the one great thought which 
inspired the English king as he cast his eager gaze upon the vacant 
throne across the Tweed. Edward had a son, called after his own 
name, who in the ordinary course of nature would succeed him, and 
transmit it was hoped to another generation the proud Plantagenet 
line. Did it not, therefore, seem pointed out by the hand of heaven 
that a union of the two realms should be effected through the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, the Prince of Wales—that wild country which 
had been so recently conquered—with this young Queen of Scotland ? 
Across the border the same idea had curiously enough been enter- 
tained by the Scottish Guardians, who, in the absence of the child 
sovereign then in Norway, were entrusted with the regency of the 
kingdom. We learn from documents now made public and still 
preserved among our archives that, a few days after the death of 
Alexander, the bishops of St. Andrews and Glasgow, “in their own 
name and in the name of the clergy, of the earls and barons, and of 
all others of the realm of Scotland who had been present at the 
burial of the Lord Alexander of good memory, the late King of 
Scotland,” had sent from Dunfermline John St. Germain, prior of the 
Dominicans at Perth, in company with another friar, one Brother 
Arnald, to the English court, entrusted with the delivery of a very 
important message. What the nature of this important message was 
the papers before us do not reveal, but, taken in connection with 
what subsequently occurred, there is no rashness in assuming that it 
related to the settlement of the Scottish succession. This much, 
however, is beyond dispute—so confident did Edward feel as to the 
result of his negotiations with the governors and people of Scotland 
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that he embarked for France shortly afterwards, and spent more than 
three years upon the Continent.' 

At the same time, as so often happens when a regency assume 
the sway of affairs owing to the absence or minority of the sovereign, 
a division of opinion upon the question of the succession burst forth 
north of the Tweed. The claims of Robert Bruce were now ad- 
vanced by his partisans. This rival was the son of Isabel, the 
second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of that 
William, King of Scotland, who had been taken prisoner by 
Henry the Second of England, and already he had a large following 
among the more powerful of the Scottish nobles and clergy. A 
meeting of these was now summoned at Turnberry Castle in order to 
arrive at some definite line of action. There, in the courtyard of 
the castle, assembled Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, with his three sons, 
the Earl of Mar with his two sons, Robert Bruce, Lord of Anandale, 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, James Stewart, Malcolm of Lennox, 
and others. A bond of mutual defence was drawn up, which 
pledged each member of the confederacy to act in accordance with 
the verdict of the majority—in other words, to support the pretensions 
of Robert Bruce. Should any one give his word to this course of 
action and then withdraw from it, he was to lay himself open to 
attack, and to the spoilation of all his goods. No mention was 
made of the name or title of the Maid of Norway, though it was 
assumed on that occasion that the throne of Scotland would be 
occupied by one of the royal blood, who should obtain it “ Secundum 
antiquas consuetudines hactenus in regno Scotie approbatas et 
usitatas ”—according to the ancient customs hitherto approved and 
observed in the realm of Scotland.? 

Either the proceedings of this confederacy never came to the 
knowledge of Edward, or, if they did, he calmly ignored them. He 
was “over-lord” of Scotland, and not to be deterred from his 
purpose by any opposition, whether slight or rancorous. From the 
documents before us it is evident that he was still occupying himself 
with all the necessary preliminaries for the betrothal of his son 
with the little Queen of Scotland. Two messengers—Otho de 
Grandison, a gallant knight, and William de Hothuln, a Dominican 
friar—had been despatched by him to Rome to communicate certain 
weighty information, and to solicit from Pope Nicholas the favour of 

1 March 29, 1286. Documents illustrative of the History of Scotland. 
Selected by the Rev. J. Stevenson. Two volumes. The Scotch documents pre- 
served in the Record Office (Exchequer and Treasury of the Receipt) are among 
the most interesting of the national archives, 

2 September 20, 1286. bid. 
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a bull of dispensation for the union of Prince Edward with Margaret, 
the heiress of Scotland, since the young couple, being cousins, were 
within the prohibited degrees. This request was granted, and a bull, 
permitting in general terms a contract of marriage, was issued from 
the Papal chancery. Of this bull, three original copies are preserved 
among our archives in the Record Office ; to each is appended a 
leaden seal by a cord of yellow and crimson silk. The words of the 
document are brief. The Pope expresses himself as most desirous 
of settling the feuds and animosities which had so long existed 
between the two kingdoms, and, therefore, any step which had for its 
object to link the two countries together was to be encouraged, and 
met with with his full approval. He was of opinion that the 
marriage of Prince Edward of England with Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland, would lead to so desirable a consummation ; but as the 
two who were now anxious to become one flesh were within the 
forbidden degrees of affinity, their union could not be blessed by 
Mother Church without Papal sanction. That permission His 
Holiness was now graciously pleased to accord, since it would 
conduce to the suppression of past jealousies, and to the alliance of 
the two realms under one crown. ‘Let no one, therefore,” warned 
Nicholas, “infringe the clauses of this dispensation, or seek to 
hinder them. Should any, after this admonition, dare to thwart our 
will, let him know that he shall incur the anger of Aleighty God, and 
of His blessed apostles, Peter and Paul.” ! 

The next move in the negotiations was made ow the father of 
the future bride. Eric of Norway was no opponent to the scheme. 
He had been beholden to the King of England for various favours— 
one of which, as I see from a little bill before me, was for a loan 
of £1,333 6s. 8d.—and accordingly, with the diplomacy of the 
suppliant, had no intention of gainsaying the wishes of his royal 
patron. On the contrary, he furthered them to the best of his 
ability. He despatched three of his most trusted agents to France, 
where Edward still lingered, to discuss the terms of the marriage and 
to give his consent to the bestowal of the hand of his daughter.” 

These preliminaries arranged, nothing now remained but to 
obtain the consent and approbation of the nobles of the three realms 
of England, Scotland, and Norway to such details as should be con- 
sidered necessary for the happiness of the engaging parties and the 
welfare of the united kingdom. A meeting was held at Salisbury by 
the English, Scotch, and Norwegian representatives to draw up the 
clauses of the marriage settlement and to deliberate upon the terms 
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on which the union was to be entered into. The result of the con- 
ference was as follows:—The young Queen was to quit Norway 
a perfectly free agent, and to arrive in England or Scotland under 
no obligations whatever as to marriage. Should her proposed union 
meet with the approval of the Guardians of Scotland, then, but not 
till then, was the betrothal to take place. Before her Majesty passed 
through England into Scotland it should be the duty of King 
Edward to see that the latter kingdom was free from all tumult and 
disturbance, so that the Queen on coming into her realm could live 
there in all security as “ verreye dame e royne e heritere.” If among 
the Guardians of Scotland there should be found any calculated to 
work her mischief or to do her cause hurt, the same were to be removed 
and others substituted, the selection being made by the united powers 
of England, Scotland, and Norway. In case of any disagreement 
between these three countries, the voice of England was to be para- 
mount, and from her casting vote there was to be no appeal. As toall 
such decisions the King of Norway was, however, to be fully informed. 
Such was the nature’of the convention known in history as the Treaty 
of Salisbury.'. A few weeks after the framing of its clauses they were 
confirmed by a Parliament held at Brigham. In the summer of the 
same year a council assembled at Northampton, where Edward 
again ratified the treaty, and pledged his royal word that if Queen 
Margaret became the wife of his son, the Prince of Wales, the inde- 
pendence of Scotland should in no wise be tampered with.? 

The young Queen was now to be shown that, whatever might be 
the upshot of these negotiations, neither England, nor her husband 
who wished to be, was indifferent to herinfantine charms. Presents 
of a valuable character were entrusted by Prince Edward to the hands 
of one Walter de Langton for the use of Margaret when she should 
be domiciled in Scotland. The list is before me, and from its catalogue 
the following may be specified. First, there was a silver-gilt pitcher, 
with the arms of England and Castile chased on the outside, and 
which had been, in the first instance, given to King Edward by 
the Bishop of London. Then the Archbishop of Canterbury sent a 
couple of gold shell-shaped cups ; whilst his brother of York was 
content to present only one, but with the arms of France and 
Navarre cut on an enamelled shield. The abbey of Reading gave 
also a silver-gilt cup, for-there seems to have been in those days the 
same lack of originality in the bestowal of wedding gifts as exists in 
the present. From the Bishop of Ely came a two-handled gold vase 
with a cover on an enamelled stand, with the arms of France chased 

1 November 6, 1289. bid. * July 18, 1290. bid. 
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on the outside. The abbey of St. Augustine sent also a small gold 
vase with a lid of exquisite workmanship. Various other presents of 
plate—chiefly gold cups and silver basins—at the same time were 
despatched north, to be housed in the Edinburgh regalia until they 
were required for the use of the child sovereign. The arrival of these 
treasures only increased the desire and curiosity of her future subjects 
to see the little Maid of Norway and do her homage. It was not yet 
decided by the English council whether Margaret was to land at 
Edinburgh or to proceed further south and enter the Thames. One 
part of the programme had, however, been definitely settled. The 
heiress of the Scottish crown was to quit Bergen as soon as the 
necessary means of transit were provided, and then subsequent events 
were to determine as to the establishment of her residence. Upon 
King Edward now devolved all the arrangements for the passage from 
Norway. An embassy, consisting of the Abbot of Welbec, Henry 
de Rye, and others, was despatched to the Scandinavian realm to 
settle the preliminaries for the departure of Margaret. It was ex- 
pected that the King of Norway would accompany his daughter, 
and thus every thought which care and consideration could inspire 
was taken that during the voyage the royal party should be in the 
enjoyment of every comfort. With this object Edward caused a 
large ship to be arrested at Great Yarmouth—the roads of Yarmouth 
were in the Middle Ages the favourite haven around our coasts for 
vessels of heavy tonnage—the fitting up and victualling of which 
he entrusted to one Matthew de Columbariis, the chief butler of 
his household, who has kept a curious statement as to his expendi- 
ture on this occasion. Let us examine a few of its items. The 
original account is among the treasures of the Record Office ; it 
consists of a single membrane fairly written, with the marginal re- 
marks of the surveyor of Yarmouth, and is slightly stained with damp’. 

The supplies were provided with a liberal hand. Neither the 
royal party nor the crew were as yet under the influence of the 
temperance movement, for among the entries we notice thirty-one 
hogsheads and one pipe of wine, in addition to ten barrels of beer. 
It was in the days of heavy feeding, when indigestion appears to have 
been one of the frailties of the flesh then unknown. For there, stored 
in the hold of the Yarmouth barque during this brief voyage—it had at 
last been decided that Edinburgh was to be the destination—were fif- 
teen carcases of salted oxen, seveiity-two hams, four hundred dried fish, 
two hundred stock-fish (at that time we drove a roaring trade with 
Iceland in stock-fish), one barrel of sturgeon, five dozen of the 


1 September, 1290, did. 
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lampreys so beloved by our Henry, who never smiled again after the 
shipwreck of his son, though he was able to enjoy, not wisely but too 
well, his dinner, and fifty pounds of a fish entered as “whale.” To 
give a zest to this Gargantuan menu there were the necessary condi- 
ments of twenty-two gallons of mustard, with salt, pepper, vinegar, 
and onions, and garlic in proportion. Nor did the attentive Matthew 
de Columbariis forget that there was a young lady on board, to whom 
“ sweets ” would be more attractive than the stronger diet supplied 
to the sterner sex. If it were to pander to the delicate palate. of 
Margaret that we come across in this account the liberal entries of 
the pounds of gingerbread, the jars of figs, the masses of raisins, the 
loaves of sugar, the ginger, citron and mace, not to speak of the 
trifling dessert of five thousand walnuts, her Majesty had certainly 
little cause for complaint. We have made no mention as to the 
cheese, gruel, beans and peas, tallow candles, wax, and plate and 
linen provided on this occasion. Enough has been said to show that, 
during a month’s voyage, the commissariat supplied on that occasion 
would not have broken down. The vessel was gaily painted, and 
banners and pennants bearing the English arms fluttered at the 
mast-heads. 

It is sad to have to relate that after all the care and anxiety that 
had been lavished upon these preparations and negotiations they 
were to come to nought. Was it not Lord Beaconsfield who said 
‘the unforeseen is sure to occur to upset our calculations, and mar all 
the plans that prescience can suggest”? The proverb “Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes” is scrawled over almost every page of 
history. We draw up our careful treaties with all the subtlety of 
diplomacy so as to make alliance doubly sure, we plot our little com- 
binations to cause rival dynasties to coalesce, we enter upon great 
wars to strengthen national stability, we plan, and scheme, and 
quarrel—then, when we fondly hope that our aim is to be attained, 
some complication occurs which we never expected, some consum- 
mation for which we had never anticipated and therefore had never 
provided is sprung upon us, and lo and behold! all our trickery and 
forethought have been expended in vain. We have proposed, but 
have been disposed of. To this list of schemes that have fallen 
through, history has to add the meditated marriage of the Maid of 
Norway. At the appointed date the vessel sailed from Yarmouth 
to fetch the young Queen from her Norwegian home, with its 
elaborate provisions and crew of forty hands. She reached Bergen 
in safety, the royal party were taken on board, her bows were 
turned south, and in due time it was known ‘that the arrival of 
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Margaret might daily be expected in Scotland. But it was ordained 
otherwise. “The child,” writes Mr. Stevenson in the careful and 
scholarly preface to his work, “on whose frail life were centred so 
many hopes, was not permitted to see them realised. It would 
appear that she died just before reaching the Orkney Islands (pos- 
sibly in a bay in South Ronaldsha), leaving her hereditary kingdom, 
in which her persona! claims were scarcely recognised, to all the 
dangers and miseries of a disputed succession.” 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
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THE SENCHUS MOR: 


ANCIENT IRISH LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 
Heirs to all the ages. —Zennyson. 


HAT “the child is father c! the man” is as true of nations as it 

is of the individual life ; therefore as a help to divining what 

the future of the Irish race may be, and what the Irish really are in 
the present, a glance into their historic past is invaluable. Any 
doubter of the saying, that the laws of a nation act formatively on the 
conscience of that nation, would be converted to belief on comparing 
Irish popular feeling of to-day with the Senchus Mor ; and any dis- 
believer in Mr. Galton’s theories would, after making this comparison, 
be inclined to outstep that patient investigator in his faith in heredity. 
The descendants of those who lived under Brehon Law adopt methods, 
all unconsciously, in conformity with the practice of ancestors whose 
laws and customs were codified 1500 years ago. The author of 
Heredity says that progenitors farther off than great-grand-parents 
are hardly ever represented in their descendants by transmitted 
traits of character or feature ; but the Senchus Mor tells a different 
story. The earliest records show that society was based on the 
tribal system, and something that, for want of a better word, may be 
described as the clan-feeling is strong in Ireland to this day. One of 
the myths handed down to do duty for history represents a niece of 
Noah and a near descendant of Japhet as among the first colonists of 
the Emerald Isle ; while to this day it is the amiable weakness of 
every Irishman (and perhaps still more of every Irishwoman) of any 
pretension whatever, to claim descent from one or other of the 
Milesian kings. Hospitality to strangers was by law obligatory in 
ancient Ireland, and, if ever there were a law moulding the character 
of a nation, then was it this one of the old Brehons touching hospi- 
tality. In this year of grace one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven, the peasants in Ireland delight in verses, and buy them largely 
whether as “ ha’p’ny ballads,” cheap “ song-books,” or in dearer 
forms. At the beginning of the Christian era, when Conchobhar 
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MacNessa was monarch of all Ireland, the judicature belonged to 
poets alone ; and the c/ief Brehon in earlier times was also a poet. 
Epoch-making judgments were handed down in metrical form, 
perhaps from the time of Amergin Glungel, the first poet-judge, and 
contemporary of Moses. There is a sentence in the Senchus limiting 
the king’s power in a very characteristic way. It runs: “ For the 
king excels all in testimony, for he can, by his sole word, decide 
against every person except those of ¢he orders of learning and 
religion, who are of equal rank with himself.” In Erse the word 
“ards” stands for nobles, and “ards” also stands for the learned. 
The Senchus Moris full of evidence of the development of the ancient 
Irish mind on the nobler side. Christianity was accepted with en- 
thusiasm from the first preaching by St. Patrick. The pagan Irish 
martyred none of the missionaries or neophytes. Profane learning 
receives to this day due honour from the Irish race, and it has been 
well said that the emigrant Kelt is even now the New World’s missionary. 
Imagination, which enters largely into the records of the primitive 
epoch of every race—iis “dusk of the gods”—irradiates all the 
ancient Irish writings. It is, moreover, imagination ofa peculiar sort, 
and like nothing so much as that displayed in peasant-talk of to-day 
and in the ballads much applauded at fairs. Those same fairs seem 
to be important on some principle of heredity ; for it was established 
by custom, if not by law, that each king attending a fair wore his “ royal 
robe,” as may be seen in the description of Cormac,.one of the kings 
most sung by the ancient Irish chroniclers. Cormac, of the “golden, 
slightly curled hair,” is very like some darling of the people whose 
glories, when recited by some wandering minstrel much out at elbows, 
stir the hearts of the dwellers in one of the miserable slums of Dublin, 
or the less wretched populations of the poor—and increasingly poor— 
country towns. It reads: “He stood in the full glow of beauty, 
without defect or blemish. You would think it was a shower of 
pearls that were set in his teeth. His lips were rubies. His shapely 
body was as white as snow. His cheek was like the mountain-ash 
berry. His eyes were like the sloe. His brows and eyelashes were 
like the sheen of a blue-black lance.” 

The italicised words in the following are exactly what an Irish 
peasant would now say of some hero, or bard :— 

The poets of Fail here look upon 
The Senchus as the work of Fergus ; 


But if it be viewed as regards the chief of the work, 
Dubhthach was above all the men. 


This is the Dubhthach who, with St. Patrick and seven others, 
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“were the nine pillars of the Senchus Mor,” and who, helped by 
Fergus the poet, took what the older poet-judges, “their prede- 
cessors, had sung,” and “put a thread of poetry round it for Patrick.” 

The Irish of old got through a good deal of quarrelling, and 
seemed to like it. In “these degenerate days,” not brute force but 
more Parliamentary methods would obtain, in place of ancient ways, 
if the sister island managed her own affairs. Those who hold that 
plenty of opposition is the secret of success in Parliamentary govern- 
ment will not refuse Ireland Home Rule to-day because of the 
pugnacity of the descendants of a warlike race. A curious inherited 
remnant of a custom seems to underlie the following proceeding, 
which occurred in Munster about two years ago. Two sisters, who 
were in business, had a habit of putting off the payment of debts as 
long as possible. A tradeswoman in their town was their creditor 
for a considerable sum. The plan she pursued was to hire a deputy 
“to fast upon” her debtors. As their business would have suffered 
by a scandal, the sisters bought off the “ faster” by the speedy liquid- 
ation of their debt. The following account, taken mainly from the 
learned introduction to the fourth volume of the Senchus Mor, 
shows the widowed shopkeeper to have acted, not, as she imagined, 
on a clever and original plan, but on an hereditary memory. 

The “ Athgabail,” or Law of Distress, seems to have been the 
universal remedy by which rights were vindicated and wrongs re- 
dressed. Under it, the plaintiff or creditor, having first given the 
proper notice, proceeded, in the case of a defendant or debtor not 
of chieftain grade, to distrain. If, however, the defendant or debtor 
were a person of chieftain grade, it was necessary not only to give 
notice, but also “to fast upon him.” This fasting upon him consisted 
in going to his residence, and waiting there for a certain time without 
food. 

The “ Athgabail ” is so curious throughout that we are inclined to 
extend our quotation: If the plaintiff did not within a certain time 
receive satisfaction for his claim, or a pledge therefor, he forthwith, 
accompanied by a law agent, witnesses and others, seized his distress. 
The distress when received was in certain cases liable toa “stay” 
(“anadh”), which was a period varying according to fixed rules, 
during which the debtor received back the distress, and retained it 
in his own keeping, the creditor having a lien upon it. This was a 
“‘ distress with time,” but in other cases an “ immediate distress ” was 
made, the peculiarity of which was that, during the fixed period of the 
stay, the distress was never allowed to remain in the debtor’s pos- 
session, but in that of the creditor,”or in one of the recognised greens 
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or pounds. If the debt was not paid by the end of the stay, the 
creditor took the distress away, and put it into one of the 
pounds. He then notified this fact to the debtor. The delay in 
pound (dithim) was fixed according to the nature of the cattle 
distrained upon. Feeding and tending expenses ran against the 
distress, At the end of the delay in pound the forfeiting time began 
torun, during which the distress became forfeited at the rate of three 
“seds” (cows) a day until entirely forfeited. The entire value of the 
distress might exactly equal the debt, in which case the latter was 
considered liquidated. If the forfeited distress did not equal the 
debt, then a second distress was taken ; or if it-exceeded the distress, 
the overplus was returned. ‘The creditor and his law agent managed 
these proceedings with the aid of the witnesses of the several steps, 
and other necessary parties. The debtor might, instead of letting 
his cattle go, give his creditor an article of value, or a hostage in 
the person of his own son, in pledge that he would within a given 
time try the right to the distress by law. If the creditor were un- 
faithful, the pledge became forfeit for the original debt. At any time 
after the end of the “‘dithim” the debtor could recover his cattle by 
paying his debt and such expenses as had been incurred ; later than the 
“ delay in pound,” he could only redeem such as were still unforfeited. 

Many variations occur, but such is the general outline of the 
ordinary law of distress, as shown forth inthe Senchus Mor. Sean, 
son of Aighe, passed the first judgment regarding distress. He lived 
about roo B.c. Sir Henry Maine has pointed out the curious 
analogy—-almost amounting to identity—between ancient Irish and 
Hindoo law on this point. 

The learned will object to our statements as to a far-reaching 
heredity in things Irish, alleging that Brehon law reigned for 1500 
years—and, consequently, only ceased to operate comparatively 
recently—only the district known as the Pale, and certain towns of 
the seaboard, being in any degree under English law, until in 
Elizabeth’s time the power of the chieftains was broken and the 
ancient laws abrogated. ll this is true, so far as it goes. But how 
will these learned objectors account, except on the principle of a 
truly secudar heredity, for the fighting proclivities of Irishwomen ? 
Till “The Judgment of Brigh” (697, or thereabouts) women 
were subject to military duty, fighting in the ranks on exactly the 
same terms as men. Connected with Adamnan’s journey through 
Ireland at that time, the “ annals” record a great event which they 
dismiss with enigmatical brevity: Dedit legem innocentium popults. 
This event made nothing less than a great social reformation, which 
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was received enthusiastically by the whole people ; and the law for 
exempting women from fighting was called by Adamnan’s name. 

In the “Laebhar Breac” there is the following “ Vision of 
Adamnan,” which would be precious if only for its redolence of 
the soil: “ Adamnan happening to be travelling one day through the 
plain of Bregia, with his mother on his back, when they saw two armies 
in conflict. Then Ronait, mother of Adamnan, observed a woman 
with a reaping hook in her hand, dragging another woman out of 
the opposite battalion with the hook fastened in her—for men and 
women went equally to battle at that time. After this, Ronait sat 
down, and said: ‘Thou shalt not take me from this spot till thou 
exemptest women for ever from being in this condition, and from 
excursions and hostings.’ Adamnan then promised that thing,” 
taking advantage of a great religious revival to ameliorate the 
condition of Keltic womanhood. Whoever denies the remarkable 
fighting proclivities of Irishwomen proves himself thereby ignorant 
of the life ofthe Irish of our great cities. And yet the compulsory 
fighting of Irishwomen came to an end 1200 years ago! Since 
then women have only fought for pleasure! Was it not O’Connell 
who overheard this appeal: “‘ Lave go aff me hair, Molly, an’ I'll 
foight tull I doie ! ” 

“There isn’t a man in Meath wouldn’t carry her round Ireland 
on his back!” exclaimed an enthusiastic gamekeeper, some years 
ago, when asked if the people “ really liked the Empress of Austria,” 
then in Ireland for a few weeks’ hunting ; and he had no idea he 
was using a 1200-year-old locution. And “wouldn’t I carry ye 
darlint, home on me back, if I could!” was said only last Saturday 
by a Cork peasant to the present writer, who hesitated to accept the 
offer of a lift in a trap. 

Are these trifles too light to point a moral with? nay, a golden 
pen has traced the query— 


Shall the mere curl of eyelashes remain, 
And god-enshrining symbols leave no trace 
Of tremors reverent ? 


Truly, every Irish soul is 


Doom-gifted with long resonant consciousness, 
And perilous heightening of the sentient soul ; 


and must often muse, with Fedalma— 


Perhaps I lived before 
In some strange world where first my soul was shaped, 
And all this passionate love, and joy, and pain, 
That come I know not whence and sway my deeds, 
Are old imperious memaries, blind, yet strong, 
That this world stirs within me. 
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In the preface to the second volume of the Senchus, the learned 
editor says: “ The opinions hitherto entertained and generally pro- 
mulgated of the ancient laws of Ireland have been chiefly derived 
from interested persons who felt bound to advocate the introduction 
of English law. In the controversies on this subject, the defects of 
the Irish laws were mainly noticed, while the great principles recog- 
nised therein were entirely overlooked. But if we are to judge of 
the Irish laws on the whole, and see how far they were adapted to 
attain that which jurists assert to be the object of all law—viz., not 
merely to settle disputes as they arise, but to infuse into the hearts 
of the people a love of justice—we shall find that the great lawyer 
who was most influential in the final overthrow of the Irish laws, and 
who has freely criticised their provisions, has himself furnished the 
strongest testimony to the extensive and beneficial effect of the 
ancient laws and judicial system of Ireland upon the character of 
the Irish race, in those remarkable words with which he concludes 
his ‘ Discovery of the true Causes why Ireland was never entirely 
Subdued and brought under Obedience by the Crown of England, 
until the beginning of His Majesty’s (James I.) happy Reign.’ 
‘There is,’ says Sir John Davis, ‘no nation under the sun that 
doth love equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish, or will 
rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, although it be against 
themselves, so as they may have the protection and benefit of the 
law, when upon just cause they do desire it.’” The Senchus 
Mor was in force over the whole of Ireland from St. Patrick’s time 
till the end of the eighth century—a period marked by a wonderful 
growth of civilisation and learning. Ireland gained at this period 
the name of “The Isle of Saints.” She sent zealous missionaries 
forth to evangelise Central Europe, and learned men to civilise all 
parts of the continent. Irish monastic schools produced, among 
others, Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, and Johannes Scotus. Irish 
centres of learning were much frequented by foreign ecclesiastics, 
because of the peace and security enjoyed there where Brehon law was 
enforced, and also for the sake of the teaching they afforded, and 
their wonderful libraries. 

Ancient Irish law may be said to be the mould out of which 
has come the spirit of that race, which in the present time is nearly 
as numerous in Great Britain as in Erin, and which numbers its 
millions in America and Australia. The Irishman is generally un- 
conscious of it, but the old ways, in great things and in small, seem 
literally bred in his bone. The upstart English politician dismisses 
Irish discontent as “ pigheadedness,” “ sheer cussedness,” or the like; 
and asks, “ Have we not given the Irish English institutions? Don’t 
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we treat them as we treat Hodge?” But if even this were accurately 

true, is it not, still, the fable of “‘The Fox and the Stork”? The 

reasoning mind sees in fox and in stork inherited peculiarities which 

fit each for certain conditions of existence, and unfit each for certain 

other conditions. Walpole’s “ Kingdom of Ireland,” the work ofan 

enlightened Englishman, and, it is said, a Conservative in politics, is a 

book which it should be made compulsory toread by all those thousands 

who, to-day, are chattering more or less ignorantly upon the Irish 

Question. Mr. Walpole gives a clear and accurate account both of 

ancient land tenure in Ireland, and of the feudal system by which it 

was sought to drive the old ways out. He considers feudal tenure to 

have been the parent of the “ Land Question,” Ireland’s bane for 700 

years! Its root idea was that all the soil belonged to the king, and 

could be granted by him to his followers, on condition that they and 

their retainers rendered him service in the field at his good will and 

pleasure. Soon grants became, with their obligations, hereditary, and 

passed to the heirs of grantees without the consent of the tenants, 

who, by the process of subinfeudation, were bound to the lord by the 

grantee, just as he was bound to the king. The feudal system could 

not be applied to Ireland without revolutionising society, because the 

tribal system was firmly established there. Mr. Walpole says, “ Its 

application was in the eyes of the Irish nothing but a high-handed 

invasion of the rights of property, and an act of shameful injustice.” 

Under the feudal system the land was inalienable ; it reverted to the 

king on the failure of heirs to the grantee or his successors, and also 

if he became attainted for treason. (Of this latter provision the 

Crown availed itself in regard to millions of acres in Ireland from 

first to last.) In time the whole island came to be parcelled out, 

nominally at least, in enormous grants, among a few individuals. 

Under the native system, on the other hand, the common land of the 

tribe was enjoyed by all the tribesmen, partly for grazing and partly 

for tillage. Heads of households had their portions allotted to them. 

The right of user was based on sub-membership only, and the owner- 

ship vested in the tribe. The male members of the “s#i7ps” were 

considered as partners in the specifically appropriated land. The 

law of primogeniture was unknown. On the death of a father, his 

sons, who were householders under the Irish custom of gavelkind, 

took eacha share of his holding. They had been his partners during 

his life, and his property survived to them as co-owners. Under the % 

Geilfine system, the original acquirer of the land; as each son grew 

up, planted him out, as it were, on his share of the paternal acres. 

(The man who lately set up his son of twenty and his new daughter-in- 
law in the “ foine pigstye” his English landlord’s agent had just built 
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for him—reinstating the pig in the family living-room—was certainly 
actuated by an hereditary instinct!) This planting-out was done 
successively to four sons, the fifth—the favoured one—remained with 
his father, and inherited the original home. By which two things are 
evident: first, that it is no modern characteristic of the Irish race to 
have large families ; and, second, that when in Munster they talk to-day 
of a favourite child as “ the fair-haired boy,” and in Leinster of “the 
white-headed boy,” the peasants allude—generally without knowing 
it—to the geilfine system, gei/ being fair or white, and jine, a family. 
(The name of getdfine originally applied to the group of five families, 
however, not to the fifth son, taken separately.) 

Each of the five in the group planted out other five, until from 
each of the first five there were seventeen offshoots, when the process 
ceased, and no further subdivision was made. When a group became 
extinct, the lands were taken by the other groups of the family. 
And nowadays, the Irish peasant looks “within” and sees these 
things “mirrored there.” The result is an impulse which works 
against the system by law established, which runs counter to all his 
inherited instincts. There is a narrow view dignified by the name 
“commonsense,” which would legislate for the present as if there 
never had been a past. Its advocates tender such advice to Irish 
malcontents as follows: “Take things as they are: Never look 
back: Thrive under a system under which others thrive: Believe in 
the newly-awakened conscience of England: Say where the shoe 
pinches, and all will be set right.” Could anything well be more 
unscientific than this so-called commonsense? Are not men the 
sheer product of the past? Ignoring it, they yet daily reproduce it. 
It is a healthy discontent that nerves the round man to struggle out 
of the square hole. Must not a shoe ever pinch where sandals, not 
shoes, are the want? It is said that the early rays of a rising truth 
are first caught in France ; they certainly often find their earliest 
artistic expression there. And what is the message of the French 
scientific novel but the doctrine of heredity? ‘ Heritage, inevitable 
as birth ;” “A heart without a livery, naked manhood,” exists not for 
the thoughtful. But, alas, the Politician is not thoughtful! He calls 
on thought, On dexterous thought, with its swift alchemy 
To change all forms, dissolve all prejudice 
Of man’s long heritage, and yield him up 
A crude fused world to fashion as he would. 

Thought played him double, . . 
but served anon 
he talon to the larger soul which brought 
Loud mingled cries from every human need 
That ages had instructed into life. E. M. LYNCH. 
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AT BOSIG. 


OW much of Europe is still unknown ground to English 
travellers! Even as in the days of Goethe and Schiller the 
region of Saxon Switzerland was utterly unknown to the then tra- 
velling public, and travelled Goethe seems never to have penetrated 
into the inner depths of that marvellous district ; so now there are 
lovely scenes and wondrous localities that are unknown ground to 
the thousands of English tourists who but slowly break away from 
the round of travel of their fathers. 

An exaggerated example of this treading in others’ steps, and 
ignoring all ground that has not been well trodden, was that of the 
party of Americans met at Dresden. They had arrived in Europe at 
Brindisi ; visited Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan; gone right away 
from Milan to Munich, and, as though shot from a mortar, from 
Munich to Dresden ; but, arrived at Dresden, they heard of Prague, 
and they had not seen it. How to do it? Head waiter explained 
there was an early train; they could leave Dresden in early morning, 
and be back again in the evening and see Prague. The very thing! It 
was but 150 miles there, and they could easily travel 300 miles in the 
day, and see Prague, and ¢hey did it ; one of their number, a lady, 
refusing the task, and preferring a calm day’s run up to Schandau and 
back on the pleasant Elbe steamers. 

To the town-loving tourist, who wants but to see what others 
have seen, these Americans were right. There is nothing between 
Dresden and Prague ; but to the traveller who loves nature in her 
most fantastic and capricious moods, and to one who can linger with 
delight amidst mighty relics of a terrible, momentous past, these 
Americans rushed blindfold through one of the most deeply interest- 
ing districts of all Europe. 

The line upon which they travelled skirts one of the most 
charming mountain districts of Bohemia, where art and history com- 
bine with nature to give pleasure to the traveller. Old ruins cap the 
peaked hills in profusion, but sometimes scarcely a pathway leads up 
to them, and no inn is found to prove that the ruins are visited. 

On the line of railway that runs from Tannenberg to Bakof is a 
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little station called Niemes, and on the left-hand side of this station 
(travelling Prague-wards) rise the towers and walls of a great castle. 

The high hill upon which it stands is some two miles distant from 
the railway station, but as this distance is over an open plain, and the 
tiny village that rests beneath the castle heights is plainly in sight, no 
care need be given to the fact that no vehicle is to be seen, and 
scarcely anyone is met from whom to ask the road. 

Leaving the station on one sunny morning in early spring, we 
struck across the fields to the ruins, that grew in importance as we 
neared them. We soon reached the little village, and entered a small 
inn to make inquiries as to getting up to, and into the ruins. 

Seated at a table near us were two foresters going into their ac- 
counts. A great stove was in the centre of the room, with seats all 
round it, so that the backs of the sitters leant against the stove. After 
waiting some time a woman appeared, but after again waiting a tre- 
mendous time she once more came in, and in confusion told us she 
had no beer nor even any bread, but if we went up the road to the 
castle we should find another Gasthaus, and there they would get the 
key of the castle for us. 

After this remarkable experience of a German, or rather Austrian, 
inn with no beer, we went on through the hissing geese of the 
village ; and found the other inn on the slope of the castle heights a 
cleaner, pleasanter place, where even a decent bottle of Hungarian 
wine was to be had, a small, stinking, hand cheese was. produced, and 
some good bread and butter. We were the more astonished at this 
accommodation when we returned again to the inn after visiting the 
ruins, 

The key of the castle was sent for, and a strange, fat, dirty old 
fellow came in, blowing and snorting, and taking snuff, as our own 
forefathers did, by the handful. Asking us,“Komma Sie bei da Bohna?” 
which we presumed meant, did we come by rail, he led the way with 
the keys up to the first arch and buttress, that had been the entrance 
to the castle walls. 

This arch was of very rude early work ; the place for the great 
bar, some eighteen inches to two feet wide, was still distinct; but on we 
went, our old porpoise puffing ahead of us, up to a second gateway. 
The path was skirting up one side of the hill, and traces of one 
wall that had enclosed it were still to be seen; but at this second 
gateway a great mass of slabs of basalt piled themselves up to about 
eighty feet on the right-hand hillside, and blocked all passage except 
through this second gateway, which was of better workmanship. 

Beyond this the path went over a slide of dark rock, over which 
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we were puzzled how goods or cattle could have passed, and then 
terminated at a third gate of far greater proportions, and with much 
more finished work about it. 

Inside this gate was an extremely picturesque view, that at once 
repaid us for our little pilgrimage, and here we sat down upon the 
wall to linger over it, and get some information from our strange 
forbidding old guide. 

How had this rocky, rough, and treacherous pathway ever 
served for a main entrance to a building that must have housed 
hundreds of inhabitants? Before us lay the massive gateway, and 
just to our left a great round tower, nearly a hundred feet in 
height, and with walls of immense thickness, but with apparently no 
entrance to it. From this ran an embattled wall connecting the 
tower with a grey-pointed gabled ruin, above which soared a yet 
higher tower, that overlooked a great mass of ruins ending in the 
apse and little tower of the ruined chapel. 

The view was so picturesque that for a time we sat unheeding 
the old man’s words, but at last his pronunciation became clearer 
to our ears, and we began to take in his description. 

The rough roadway up which we had come had formerly been 
covered with a wooden way, up which horses could easily pass ; a 
wall had enclosed this roadway ; thus, with the three defensive gate- 
ways, making this a difficult place to assault. The gateway within 
which we were sitting was perched upon a precipice of rock, and 
blocked all passage round the mountain, and was protected by one 
great tower that overhung its battlements. 

The old man’s eyes sparkled as he told us that this was the 
Hunger Tower, that devilish invention that most of these Bohemian 
castles seem to possess. Now, there was no entrance to it ; formerly 
there had been wooden steps, it was thought, up to the top, or to an 
entrance that was some ten fathoms from the ground, but now there 
was no entrance. Down into this Hunger Tower had been thrown, 
to die and rot, all who may have offended the various owners of 
the castle, and bit by bit we gleaned that it had a most changeful 
history. This Hunger Tower had never been opened, and there yet lay 
within, the relics and remains of many a poor wretch who had dis- 
appeared from the world in the Middle Ages. The simple dread of 
the villagers still lends terror to this tower, and they call it the Devil’s 
Tower, and tradition speaks of a mighty treasure that is lying in its 
awful depths. 

The old man gave colour to this statement by saying that the 
monks of the monastery connected with the castle had let their 
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jewels and treasure down into this walled pit to preserve them when 
the castle was being besieged. 

“ My grandfather,” went on the old man, “ bought the castle, the 
whole of it, for fifty florins, but Count Wallenstein would not let him 
keep it.” How strangely the name of Wallenstein struck upon the 
ear, seated amidst these ruins, and facing a tower wherein lay hid 
secrets that would have lent additional gloom to the strange super- 
stitious count who had once possessed this castle, and of whose 
descendant the old man was speaking ! 

“Yes,” he went on, “my grandfather bought this castle—twas his. 
And do you see that hole there?” pointing to an attempted excava- 
tion at the base of the Hunger Tower. “He began to get into that 
tower, but he was stopped ; he gave it up. Why, the walls are fifteen 
feet through.” 

We could see that whoever had begun the hole had got into 
about three feet of solid work, and we thought what a strange sensa- 
tion it would be to be present when this Hunger Tower was opened. 
What relics of history would be brought out into the daylight! for 
these Hunger Towers were used with awful frequency in the good old 
days. The horrors of them may be imagined, and in the Prague 
Museum or Rudolphinum an artist has painfully depicted the tor- 
tured wretches dying of wounds, madness, and starvation. 

But we were sitting out in the bright sunshine, our thoughts only 
buried in the blackness of that once living tomb. 

We discovered afterwards that our old guide’s story was partly 
true ; but it was not the castle but the woodwork and all he could 
carry away his grandfather had bought for fifty florins, in the year 
1785, when Joseph II. commanded the removal of the monastery 
then established there. The mischief of this petty sale can hardly 
be estimated, for of course the purchaser went to work to obtain all 
he could. 

His grandson took a huge pinch of snuff as he found we were 
lingering too long in one spot, and led us on up past the little 
stations now used as a pilgrimage, round into the interior of the 
convent-castle. 

Here we found ourselves in a courtyard that had been rudely 
plastered, and at one end of which was the place for an altar, and crude 
frescoes we could see had once covered the walls. Recesses in the 
walls were the confessionals, we were told, for still annually a great 
pilgrimage was held in this courtyard. Fourteen hundred people 
confess, even to this day, in these ruins, beneath these worn pictures 
that depict scenes from the life of St. Benedict. 
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On the Feast of the Virgin, the great day of the pilgrimage, a 
local chronicler says, “these old ruins swarm with people, and the 
silent walls resound with the songs of pious pilgrims who come here 
to offer sacrifice to the Creator. At such times of pilgrimage the 
scene here is very lively. There is eating and drinking, pictures and 
songs, the coming and going, the Bohemian and German songs 
alternately ringing forth, the meeting of old friends, and the glorious 
landscape around gives to the pilgrimage to Bosig a peculiar charm 
that makes one long for its renewal.” 

But now the courtyard was silent and empty, and we clambered 
on over the ruins into the kitchens of the castle. Here was a great 
rounded chimney built of rough stone, and all the arches were formed 
without keystones and of unworked stones. Near here was a dungeon 
with a rough hole worked through a large stone, through which food 
was passed to the prisoners. 

Opposite this was the great Rittersaal, and here a very tiny bit of 
the wooden roofing had escaped the ravages of time and destroyers. 
The roof was formed in two bays with plain bosses, and at one end 
was a great round fireplace ; but all trace of decoration was gone, 
and we did not linger long in this part of the castle, but retraced our 
steps back to the cloisters and the chapel. 

The cloisters have been nearly wholly destroyed, but two octa- 
gonal pillars are left, and these have a good moulding at the base. 

The interior of the little chapel was remarkably picturesque ; the 

windows were of the Early Decorated order, and much of the work 
was left, by which one could judge of the beauty of the little building 
when still undestroyed. A good sedilia was still left, and the steps 
leading up to the clerestory could yet be mounted, and the narrow 
passage round the church was yet practicable. The capitols to the 
pillars were well carved, introducing the bay and ivy leaf and the 
trefoil. A slight appearance of the Flamboyant was noticeable in 
the curves of some of the mouldings. The bosses and corbels could 
be well examined in the clerestory, and the work was good and 
artistic ; and here also were thickly scattered the bullets still 
embedded in the walls from the siege which took place in the Seven 
Years’ War. The view from these clerestory windows was very re- 
markable and charming, perched as they are on a precipice some 
hundreds of feet above the valley. 

It was impossible to get any dates out of our old guide, so we left 
this point, hoping to obtain some positive facts upon the castle in 
some work upon the subject. One fact he persisted in, that the two 
great towers were built in the eighth century. 
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Down in the chapel, beneath one of the northern windows, on 
either side were two recesses. The one to the east had been opened, 
and an upright skeleton found within without coffin or shroud ; so 
that probably we were standing in front of the scene of one of those 
awful tragedies, when living men were slowly walled up in a living 
tomb. 

We left the little chapel regretfully, for it seemed to speak 
volumes of the ages that had gone—of wars and ambition, and cruel 
hate and intrigue—of love and religion, and of all the exciting, tumul- 
tuous life when Church aimed at power with crushing and relentless 
deeds. We wandered and scrambled on through many a room, 
where abbot and knight had dwelt, where great chimneys spoke of 
blazing hearths and jovial fare ; or through dank dungeons with the 
slimy rock forcing its way up through the building, on which had lain 
the manacled prisoners whilst their hearty hosts feasted and caroused 
above. 

Our old guide pointed out in one of these rooms a great chimney, 
into which, in the year 1866, he had crowded all his goods and 
chattels. All around the castle, in the plain beneath, lay encamped 
some 18,000 Prussians, and the villagers expected a great battle 
would take place near their little township, but they were saved from 
this misery. The Prussians marched away towards the Giant 
Mountains, and the battle took place at Koniggratz, not very far 
distant. 

We had seen glimpses of the view to be had from the various 
points of the castle walls, but to obtain a commanding sweep of the 
whole panorama we prepared to mount the steps of the great central 
tower. 

We found here we were the first visitors of the season, and we went 
in over the bodies of millions of flies who had sought this last refuge 
from the winter’s snows. The interior of the tower has lately been 
restored, and agood stairway leads about half-way up the tower into 
a charming hall, called a Ritterhalle, a vaulted gothic chamber with 
three gothic windows, from which is seen a wonderful prospect. The 
arms that decorate the chamber are those of Count Wallenstein- 
Wartenberg, the present owner of the castle. 

But we did not rest here, but mounted again the further steps up 
to the summit of the tower; and as we stepped out on to the flat 
roof, and looked out over the embattlements, a view stretched out 
around us most beautiful and marvellous in its magnificence. . 

Great tracts of forest lay like dark patches upon a mighty plain, 
that was varied and toned with villages and orchards and meadow-land 
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and brown earth. Mountains innumerable sprang up all around, 
and far away, on one hand, the distance was blocked by the white 
snow-capped heights of the Riesengebirge. 

A little more to the north, beyond a level, varied plain, rose the 
peaked height of the Roll, capped by another old robber-knight’s 
stronghold ; and. these two castles of Bésig and Roll could com- 
mand the district for a hundred miles, But Bésig was generally 
a royal castle, whilst the Roll towers were in the hands of the 
Wartenberg family. But these two powerful castles stood not alone, 
for from where we were standing many another ruined-capped height 
was visible, and the castle-satiated Rhine tourist will perhaps wonder 
at the statement that about twenty ruined towers and castles can be 
seen from this commanding height of Bosig; all highly interesting, 
but as yet little visited by English travellers, 

“Thousands of people come here,” said our guide, “ but no 
English,” as we stood in wonderment at the view around us, and 
asked if he did not get many English there. 

Away to the south with a good glass Prague may be seen; to the 
south-east the Moravian mountains; to the north the Schneeberg, near 
Tetschen, and the Lausche, which is not far from Zittau, in Saxony; 
and to the west in the far dim distance the heights. of the Erzgebirge, 
whilst the Riesengebirge are seen to the eastward. 

A reference to a map will show the wide tract of country em- 
braced in this prospect, and give some faint idea of its glory and 
beauty. Immediately beneath us, to the west, lay a tract of forest, 
and beyond this shone in the sunlight the only water which lit the 
scene, and this we found was artificial, being the two great lakes that 
were formed for fishponds by Karl IV., about the year 1366, 
whilst he was living at Bésig. We noted well the position of these 
two lakes, lying beyond the dark tract of fir forest, that stretched 
away for some miles from beneath the castle to their shining waters. 
The opposite hill of the Neuberg, a lower height than Bésig, some- 
what blocked the near view in this direction. This hill has traces of 
fortifications upon it, but now they are very slight. 

We stayed leaning over the battlements of this mighty tower, un- 
willing to leave the eye-feast spread out before us. Beneath us now 
was the great Hunger Tower, and we could look down upon the plat- 
form that ran round within its embattlements, upon which the 
“ shooters” could walk, and also see the central hole down which 
went the living into hellish tomb. 

From this vantage height we could gain a full idea of.the power 
and greatness of this castle in its days of glory, when emperors held 
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their court here; and we could map out winter and summer re- 
fectory—cloister and abbot’s dwellings of the time when the Church 
held sway within these walls. 

And all around the castle hill were the low lines of trenches 
thrown up by the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus, or rather some 
ten years after his death, for at the time of the fight of Liitzen, Bésig 
was in the possession of the Swede’s great enemy, Wallenstein. 

How often may this weird man have mounted the steps to this 
tower, and here alone, almost as it were amidst the stars, fretted and 
chafed his ambitious soul. Far beneath him, some eight hundred 
feet below, in the night, would twinkle the few lights of the little 
village, or the camp fires that were always then burning in Bohemia; 
but up here he would be alone with his plotting, restless thoughts. 

He came into possession of this castle in the year 1624. It was 
then in an utterly ruined condition, but he commenced to restore it, 
and established an Augustinian monastery here ; as a thankoffering 
for the victory over Mansfeld at Dessau an altar to St. Mark. 

But in 1633, to fulfil a vow made at the battle of Liitzen, he com- 
menced to establish an abbey of the Benedictines upon an extensive 
scale within these walls. 

The monastery was to have been the dwelling-place of thirty monks, 
twenty priests, ten professors to instruct the novices and aspirants to 
priestly office, twelve choristers, and twenty recluses—twelve to reside 
in Bésig and twelve on the near hill of Neuberg. The count had 
set apart the sum of 200,000 florins for the building of this monastery, 
but his assassination at Eger ended this scheme to conquer heaven, 
and the stones which had been gathered together to build a monastery 
were used to build the little inn and other houses in the village. 
“ Denn ewig wanket des Geschickes Wage.” The scales of Fate had, 
indeed, ever been wavering and changeful in parcelling out history 
to this castle-crowned height. Back into the dim life of the eighth 
century, when heathendom still reigned in the land around it, tra- 
dition (as handed on to us by our old freebooter guide) places a castle 
upon this mountain-top. We obtained various uncertain and exagger- 
ated facts from him between sundry pinches of snuff whilst we were 
gazing down upon the ruined walls and battlements. But it was 
only after we had left the ruin that we were able to obtain an insight 
into its genuine history. 

Whether this was one of the heights seized and temporarily held 
by the Romans when, in 174, they forced their way into this part of 
Europe, has not yet been proved ; but on a height not very far from 
it some doubtful traces of Roman work are to he seen. The first 
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mention of Bosig really occurs in the year 878, and the first dated 
document extant is yet 300 years later, in 1185 ; but after this date 
the history of the castle and township can well be traced, and full of 
battle and bloodshed, intrigue and murder, it is. 

Lying as it dues close to the mountain passes into Saxony and 
Germany, and guarding the tremendous plain and table land around 
it, it constantly attracted the attention of German or Pole, Hungarian 
or Moravian, who in turn ravaged the district. In 1278, when Rudolf L.,, 
of Mihren, conquered the district, Bésig was made the prison of 
King Otakar’s wife and son and daughter ; and a romantic story is 
told of the escape of Kunigunde, the queen. 

In 1337 the castle became a royal palace, and the Emperor 
Karl IV.—he who was forced to quit the battle-field of Cregy—often 
resided here ; and inthe year 1366 formed the great lakes that are 
now so charming a feature in the landscape. 

But after Karl’s death the castle did not long remain a royal 
possession, and when King Sigmund of Hungary invaded Bohemia, 
in June 1462, to once more try and regain his kingship of that torn and 
devastated country, he laid siege to Bosig, surrounded it, and stopped 
every exit from the mountain, and left no means unemployed to 
reduce it by starvation. But this failing, he resorted to stratagem, 
and inducing the governor, Count Prokop, to leave the castle, im- 
mediately seized him as a prisoner, bound him, and placed him in 
such a position that an assault from the castle would inevitably slay 
him. But all this was to no purpose—Bosig still held out. Sigmund 
had to give up the siege as hopeless; when, after he had supposed 
that the besieged must certainly be utterly starving, one day a fat pig 
came rolling from the battlements stuffed with peas, as a present from 
besieged to besiegers.' But the Bohemians had learnt before to 
laugh at Sigmund’s “ bravery.” 

During the Hussite wars, the Kelchners (Chalicers), as the 
3ohemian historians even of to-day term them, spared not Bosig, 
powerful as it was. In October 1421 they fell upon the little town 
of Weisswasser and burnt it ; the greater part of the burghers were 
slain with the sword, and the Augustinians found their death in the 
flames. John of Michalowic regained the town, but a reinforced 
body of the Hussites again attacked it, destroyed the part of the 
abbey at the foot of the hill, slaying the inhabitants, took the cattle, 
and laid it waste. How we could picture the plain around filled with 
the raging, enthusiastic, fanatical Kelchners, with their iron-bound 


1 This story is also told of Carcassonne, in France, 
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flails and moving waggon forts, singing psalms for the capture of this 
stronghold. 

Continuous mention is made of Bésig after this date—of its 
various lords, its repairs, and at last again of its destruction in the 
year 1620. From Bavaria this time came the destroyers, and after 
this date the wasted castle fell into the hands of Wallenstein, who 
set about ‘its restoration as already mentioned; but at his death 
it again became crown property, and Ferdinand III. presented it, 
together with other property and lands, once more to the Augustinians, 
with an endowment of 70,000 gulden. 

But once more was it given up to the flames by the Swedes, in 
1642, at the time when a Swedish officer, Adam Pfuhl, boasted he 
alone had set on fire 800 places in Bohemia. 

Not yet was the eventful history of Bésig at anend. A Spaniard, 
the Abbot of Emaus, rebuilt a great part of it, including the quaint 
little cloisters, now destroyed, and established a monastery here for 
seven priests ; but a more important office was yet in store for it, 
and at Ferdinand’s death a statue of St. Benedict was borne here 
from Prague with great pomp, that soon attracted a numerous 
crowd of pilgrims to worship before it. In the year 1740 no less than 
40,087 persons communicated at this shrine, and gifts of the richest 
and of the costliest poured into the monastery. 

But yet once more this peace and prosperity was to be disturbed, 
for in 1778, when the Prussians, under Prince Henry, ravaged this 
part of Bohemia, the monks for safety asked for a Prussian guard to 
protect them, but their guard proved their ruin. In the Austrian 
camp it became known that a Prussian guard was at Bosig; some 
200 Croats stormed the place, but were beaten back by the Prussians 
who rushed to its rescue ; but the Croats had so nearly gained an 
entrance into the inner court that through the holes they had 
forced the Prussians saw some well-packed coffers. ‘The temptation 
was too strong, and when a stronger body of Austrian troops came 
up they found the monastery deserted ; the Prussians had regained 
their camp, and Bosig’s treasures had accompanied them. 

In 1785 this eventful history was ended by the Emperor Joseph II. 
suppressing the monastery (distributing the statues, &c., to various 
churches), and the grandfather of our snuff-taking old guide buying 
the monastery and castle for the sum of fifty florins. 

It was upon the walls that had witnessed such strange changes 
and chances that we were now gazing ; and our interest increased 
as we passed down the steps, and through the ruined walls, and 
down the sloping pathway, with wondering looks back at the 
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two mighty towers and ruined gables that we were loth to take 
leave of. 

We said good-bye to our old greybeard, who bore well his seventy- 
six years and his wounds—for we heard in the village he had stood 
fire as a freebooter, and had three balls in him—and we started 
off to make a cut through the forest for Hirschberg. 

Before entering on the dark and doubtful path beneath the pines 
we took one last look back at proud Bosig; its two great towers 
reared up their heads far above its embattlements, and the whole 
ruin stood grandly out against the deep blue of the clear bright 
sky. 

It was our last peep of a place that had proved itself intensely 
interesting, and grandly majestic in its history and in its ruin. And 
when, after a successful, but often pathless, walk through the forest, 
we sat by Karl IV.’s lake-side at Hirschberg, we felt well satisfied 
with the destiny that had allowed us to visit Bésig. 


JAMES BAKER, 





OLD AND NEW TORIES. 


HERE is nothing our friends the Tories so much resent as the 
imputation of any tendency towards Liberalism in politics. 
But they resent almost as much the imputation that their politics are 
simply those of their predecessors, and are directed to, or result in, 
absolute stagnation. So that it is a little difficult to know what to 
call them, or how to classify them. They seem ashamed of the old 
name, or, at least, claim to be exempt from its associations. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Curzon, M.P., complaining in the WVational 
Review of “ the absolute hollowness of party nomenclature.” ‘“ The 
venerable distinctions between Conservative and Liberal are played 
out,” says he; “the old watchwords and symbols and cries are so 
much obsolete property which encumber the stage. . . . The Con- 
servatives of to-day are not the Conservatives of 1832-67, nor the 
Conservatives of 1867-85.” 

Now, for my humble part, I do not believe this for an instant ; 
and I should like, if possible, to persuade others to share my 
scepticism, so that they may not hope from the Tory tree ever more 
than the Tory fruit, nor be led astray by false guides who will lead 
them nowhere. When the leopard changes his spots it will be time to 
believe in Tories turned Reformers ; and he who can define a Tory 
Democrat will perhaps teach us yet to square the circle. For what are 
the political characteristics of Toryism as displayed in the last hundred 
years, and as distinct from the ephemeral accidents and necessities 
of to-day? I should say, a tendency to aggression abroad and to 
immobility at home ; but I shall here only deal with the charac- 
teristic of immobility, assuming that to be its predominant tendency. 
If Toryism does not mean this, but is as open to ideas of change and 
progress and equality as Liberalism, then, of course, we are all again 
a happy and united family, divided by no differences of principle, or 
of any fundamental political faith. Let us shake hands all round, 
and rejoice over the burial of party government. 

So desirable a consummation as this extinction of political 
parties would certainly seem to lie not so very far from hope of 
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attainment, could we take as fairly representing modern Toryism the 
articles on the subject by Mr. Curzon and Mr. Whitmore in the 
National Review and Murray's Magazine for January respectively, 
Mr. Whitmore is famous as the Conservative member for Chelsea, 
but his article entitles him to greater fame still. All Liberals in a 
state of depression should regard it as the very balm of Gilead, or as 
a river of water in a dry place. ‘Our policy must,” he says, “be 
bold and creative ;” and so he make it with a vengeance. The 
Conservative programme in his hands covers a far wider field than 
the Queen’s Speech of this Session. It includes (1) The reform of the 
House of Lords; only good peers to vote. (2) The reform of the 
Church ; it is to be purified of its tainted sheep. (3) The abolition 
of sales of livings. (4) A thorough revision and readjustment of 
ecclesiastical emoluments and duties. (5) The facilitation of the 
sale of glebe lands. (6) The cheapening and simplification of 
land transfer. (7) Leasehold enfranchisement. (8) Compulsory 
allotments. (9) A peasant proprietary in Ireland. (10) The pro- 
motion of the health and safety of the artisan classes. (11) The 
popularisation of county goverrment; a question that is to be 
“approached with courageous thoroughness and with a desire for 
finality.” 

Is not this enough to take his breath away from the most sanguine 
Liberal ; to make the old-fashioned Tory’s hair stand on end, and, 
above all, to keep all good Tory peers within easy distance of their 
House at Westminster ? 

So Bentham, Mill, Fawcett, and a host of others were Tories 
after all without knowing it! or Neo-Toryism is only an alias for 
Radicalism ! One of these alternatives must be true; and I am more 
inclined to suspect Mr. Whitmore’s Toryism than the Liberalism of 
Mr. Mill. It reminds me of a story of the French civil wars 
in the Memoirs of Madame de Larochejaquelein, in which a 
republican French soldier, forming one of a party sent to recover 
a lost position, galloped, in his impatient zeal, so far ahead of his 
comrades that he found himself in the heart of the enemy before he 
knew where he was. Luckily for him, however, he was dressed in 
the accoutrements of a dragoon he had killed the day before, so that, 
being taken by them for one of their own party, he was by them 
welcomed accordingly. Conservatives of Mr. Whitmore’s type should 
take heed lest a similar fate befall them, for certainly they are so 
thickly accoutred in the trappings of their opponents that, but for 
their word to the contrary, no Liberal would dream for a moment of 
calling their Liberalism in question. 
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Evidently Mr. Whitmore himself has some uncomfortable feeling 
of this sort, for, at the end of his most exhilarating article, he per- 
forms a verbal process similar to that which in turf dealings we call 
“hedging.” . He deems it as well to protest his adherence to the 
“fyndamental principles of Toryism,” and to have a fling at an 
entirely bogus conception of Radicalism. As he knows that most 
Radicals would be as content as himself to leave institutions like the 
Monarchy untouched, provided they could carry out a tithe of his 
Tory programme, he perceives the necessity of casting about for 
some sort of differentiation between himself and Radicalism. So, 
failing to find it in their respective programmes, he essays to touch it 
in the difference of their motives: “ We differ from the Radicals in 
every leading motive that guides our actions. We have no class 
hatreds. We wish to promote sympathy and co-operation between 
classes We are not inventors of discontent; we wish to 
spread contentment among the citizens Unlike the Radicals, 
we are resolved ‘our greatness may not fail through craven fears of 
being great.’” 

But this sort of thing, which might pass muster at a Primrose 
meeting, will not really save Mr. Whitmore. In the first place, what 
do motives matter, provided their resultant actions are beneficial? 
History sets little or no store on the motives of its actors. Were all, 
for instance, who voted for the repeal of the Corn Laws actuated by 
equally pure motives? Or will it matter to the landlords who are 
concerned whether Mr. Whitmore’s Conservative motives for com- 
pulsory allotments or leasehold enfranchisement are a degree or 
two purer than those of Mr. Collings or Mr. Broadhurst, assuming 
that there is any difference at all? In this hurried existence of ours 
we can only concern ourselves with measures ; the motives of those 
who carry them out we have neither leisure nor reason to analyse. 

In the second place, this assumed distinction between Radical 
and Tory motives is purely imaginary, and is really nonsense of the 
very first water. Political institutions are simply the machinery 
for promoting the greatest possible welfare of the community; and 
one may wish to reform or abolish the House of Lords with as much 
frigidity as a mechanician would feel towards a wheel of a clock, 
which, he might deem, interfered with its working. Radicals are not 
behind Mr. Whitmore in desiring the promotion of sympathy and 
co-operation between classes; and that is why they would remove, as 
far as possible, those social or legal inequalities which at present 
serve as a barrier. They share Mr. Whitmore’s wish not to diminish 
“the just influence of wealth and position and education,” though 
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of course they might call for a more accurate explanation of his 
vague term just. Like Mr. Whitmore again, they have no class 
hatreds, though they may be opposed to the exorbitant claim of one 
class to have absolute control over the legislation affecting all other 
classes. Like Mr. Whitmore, they would wish to spread content- 
ment amongst our citizens, and very much as he would, by com- 
pulsory allotments and the other methods he has so ably indicated, 
Like Mr. Whitmore, they are proud of the past achievements of the 
nation, and hopeful of the future ; but by such achievements they 
mean, not those aggressive and tyrannical wars which have spread 
desolation and woe over the face of the earth, but the triumphs of 
peaceful colonisation, of cultivated prairies, of increased commerce ; 
and they measure the Empire’s greatness, not as the Tories and 
Imperial Federationists (who are only our friends the Jingoes again) 
do, by its acreage, but by its agency as a power of peace and civilisa- 
tion, and its subservience to the increase of human happiness upon 
earth. As to their craven fears of our being great, they are much 
more afraid of our becoming bankrupt. 

Therefore, I defy anyone to establish the smallest real and osten- 
sible difference between Mr. Whitmore’s Conservatism and any one 
else’s Radicalism. Regarding even what Lord Beaconsfield called 
“the capital institutions of the country,” Radicals do not differ from 
Mr. Whitmore more than they do from one another. Most of them 
no doubt would like to see the veto of the Crown regulated, or its 
power of dismissing a Ministry or of dissolving Parliament at its free 
will and pleasure; but for all immediate and practical purposes these 
questions lie as far out of the range of their consideration as they do 
from that of Mr. Whitmore. 

There is as little consensus of opinion among them about the 
House of Lords. Some would like to see it ended ; others, with Mr. 
Whitmore and Mr. Curzon, to see it merely mended. But the only 
chance of getting it mended is to clamour for its being ended ; for 
in politics you must pitch your requirements always higher than 
your expectations. Mr. Whitmore suggests that hereditary peers 
should not be entitled to vote till after a period of probation, and the 
performance of some public service ; that certain lines of misconduct 
should disqualify altogether; and that the Crown should be empowered 
to create a limited number of life peers. But the consent of the 
peers is a sine gud non, and they would as lief vote for their own 
abolition as for their own reformation. What is the use of repeating 
for ever the experiences of 1856 and 1869, when the House of Lords 
rejected with contempt the creation of life peerages like those which 
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in the Austrian and Prussian //errenhiduser leaven the thick aristo- 
cratic dough with the profane breath of the outside democracy? The 
only way to settle the question is for the country some day to return 
a House of Commons pledged to refuse supplies till the anomaly of 
hereditary legislators ceases once for all to reduce free government 
to an absurdity, and our Constitution to a ridiculous farce. But at 
present the yoke seems popular enough. 

It is desirable thus to cut away all the logical standing-ground from 
these pretended apostles of a newand enlightened Toryism, because, 
however sincere Mr. Whitmore himself may be, it is difficult not to 
associate this sudden Conservative zeal for reform with the necessity 
of maintaining the union of the Unionist party; in other words, of 
making Toryism palatable to its newly acquired Liberal allies, the 
“crutch” by which it climbed into power, and hopes to stay there. 
This no doubt deceives many. But if Mr. Whitmore has failed to 
point out any definable political difference between Neo-Toryism 
and Radicalism, I doubt whether the attempt to set up superiority of 
intelligence as a feature of the former has really been more successful. 
“To be a Conservative,” says Mr. Whitmore, “is no longer con- 
sidered a sign of intellectual mediocrity;” and no doubt his own 
remarkable Conservatism is proof enough of the rank injustice of that 
inscrutable popular error. But when Mr. Curzon goes on to state 
that Lord Carnarvon’s saying that three-fourths of the literary power 
of the country, and four-fifths of its intellectual ability, are on the 
Conservative side, would now be regarded as “the obvious reflection 
of a well-informed person,” I cannot resist contrasting the words 
of Mr. Alfred Austin in the same number of the very same Tory 
periodical: ‘ Ever since the first Reform Bill literary criticism has 
been written mostly by Liberals ; a result only to be expected, 
seeing that the Tory party, if not exactly, as its enemies declared, the 
Stupid Party, unquestionably became, as if deliberately, and Aas 
since remained, the non-intellectual and non-literary party.” More- 
over, On a recent occasion, in spite of this overbrimming fund of 
Tory talent, did not Lord Salisbury compass land and sea to get a 
Liberal proselyte to fill up a gap in his reeling Cabinet? Does not 
this fact make it look as if the one saying for which Lord Carnarvon 
is likely to be remembered somehow fell short of that strict veracity 
which might have been expected of so profound a thinker as that 
great Conservative comforter ? 

But Mr. Curzon himself may supply us with a sample of the 
wonderful intellectual superiority he claims for the Tory party. It 
would seem that the brilliancy of his rhetoric somewhat dims the 
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brilliancy of his logic. For having made a calculation that 28 per 
cent. of the members of the new House of Commons are under the 
age of forty, and that of this percentage many more are Conservatives 
than Liberals, he actually concludes therefrom that a greater number 
of young Englishmen (clerks, shopkeepers, &c.) favour the Conserva- 
tive than favour the Liberal party with their patronage; as if the age 
of a candidate depended in some mysterious way on the age of the 
voter, or the age of a member was a necessary reflex of the age of 
his constituents ! How in the world can we tell whether a member 
owes his seat to the votes of young or of old electors, or in what 
proportions to both? Or should we argue that because 72 per cent, 
of the House are over forty, therefore 72 per cent. of their con. 
stituents must also be the same? I hope I may have misunderstood 
Mr. Curzon’s argument, but here are the words: “If my argument 
about the younger generation of Englishmen throughout the country 
be true” (#.¢, that they have a strong Conservative bias) “ we might 
expect to find some reflection of the fact in the character and con- 
formation of that Assembly” (z.¢., the House of Commons) ; and 
then he proceeds to find it in the fact that more constituencies have 
returned young Conservatives than have returned young Liberals ; a 
fact that surely proves no more than that more Conservatives than 
Liberals under forty were returned to Parliament, not necessarily 
because they were young, but because they were Conservative ; not 
because most electors were young, but because on that occasion 
most electors voted for the Tories. Mr. Curzon’s conclusion may, 
as a matter of fact, be right, but it no more follows from his premisses 
than from the word Abracadabra. 

Mr. Curzon claims for these young Tories that they “are 
animated by a hearty contempt for the sham distinctions of party 
titles, a healthy freedom from the shackles of old superstitions.” 
These, of course, mean the political faiths of the real and genuine 
old Tory party; but why should we believe that all the 92 Tory 
members who are under forty are infected by the Liberal pro- 
clivities claimed for them by Mr. Curzon? Since when, or for 
what reason, has the age of forty become the dividing line between 
progressive and unprogressive Toryism? I have always regarded 
forty as about the age when wisdom begins to dawn upon the mind, 
and thought of all of us who are below that age as the victims more 
or less of inexperience, immaturity, and folly. I suspect we should 
get on as well or better if no one under forty were admissible to 
Parliament. I, for my part at least, would far rather fall into the 
hands of the Tories above forty or fifty or sixty than into those of 
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Mr. Curzon and his anonymous crew; and I should expect to find 
among them far more liberality and political wisdom than among 
those on the sunny side of forty. 

I am even driven to defend those elder Tories against the 
reproaches and revilings so freely lavished on them by their younger 
colleagues. Time mellows even the bigotry of Toryism, and the 
Tory who has seen many Sessions has lived to see the hollow- 
ness of most of his own party’s watchwords, and no longer sees 
revolution and anarchy in every advance to a better state of things. 
For him England’s sun has been so often to set for ever, that at sixty 
he rather doubts whether it will ever set at all. He no longer, 
as in his youth, sees sign-posts at every turn and corner pointing 
unmistakably to disintegration of the Empire. Separation did not 
come, as he prophesied, from granting Home Rule to the Colonies, 
and he keeps his suspicion to himself that it will not come from 
granting it to Ireland. He is more of a philosopher and less of 
a politician. Perhaps he even cherishes some secret shame when 
he recalls his own speeches against admitting the Jews or the 
Catholics to Parliament ; against letting the artisans and peasants 
have votes for Parliament; against repealing the Corn Laws; 
against conferring free government on the Colonies, and when he 
mentally contrasts his own predictions with results; and no doubt 
he smiles to himself as he hears his successors in the business of 
obstruction using the very saine declamations he once so delighted 
in himself, in these long years of wasted energy when, in or out of 
Parliament, he ceased not day or night to bellow forth to yawning 
or gaping listeners his denunciations of lamentation and ruin and 
woe. His prophecies never raised him to the rank of even a minor 
prophet after all, and so he does not believe that those upon whom 
the mantle of his inspiration has fallen, and who now regard him as 
a spiritless and useless old fogey, will succeed any better than himself 
either in opposing the work of reform or in rightly forecasting the 
evils that will flow from it. He simply lets the young ones have 
their say, knowing the vanity and emptiness of it all. 

From men of this sort a Liberal expects, and generally finds, 
more reasonableness and courtesy than from the more youthful, and 
therefore more fanatical, exponents of Toryism. ‘The enthusiast for 
things as they are is, as a rule, young. For thoroughgoing intolerant 
Toryism, commend me to its more juvenile representatives of either 
sex, whose sole political idea that approaches to definiteness is that 
Ireland should be disfranchised and ruled by martial law, and who 
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know and care as little about the laws of their own country as about 
those of Kamtschatka. 

sut since it is certain that in the young Tory party of to-day 

there are far more of the latter type than of the type of Mr. Whit. 
more or Mr. Curzon, there is no reason to anticipate the smallest 
difference between the Toryism of the future and that of the last 
eighty years. Parliamentary types are the most persistent of all, 
and the phenomenon of Liberal-Conservatism is no new one; it 
generally ends, after a few years, in Conservatism of the less 
attractive but more familiar stationary sort. The only alternative is 
in Liberalism open and avowed, as the only escape from a false and 
intolerable position. Mr. Whitmore will have to steer a very careful 
course, if he remains true to the principles advocated in his own 
article and, at the ‘same time, to his party leaders. So will a good 
many others who, at the General Election, hoisted pretty freely the 
Liberal flag. It will be for spectators to watch with interest their 
Parliamentary fortunes, and to anticipate with some amusement the 
almost inevitable result. Having won their seats to a large extent 
by Liberal votes attracted by their Liberal proposals, they will have 
either to seek to carry them out—in which case they will run the 
danger of being driven out of their party ; or they will deem it 
prudent to drop their dangerous proposals—in which case they will 
run the danger of losing their seats. The dilemma is an obvious 
one, and contains all the elements of an interesting situation. 

The conclusion, then, would seem to be, not that there is any 
difference between Tories under or above a certain age, or between 
the Toryism of to-day and the Toryism of Pitt’s time, but that some 
Tories, irrespective of age, are more open than others to ideas of 
reform. But it always has been so, and there is nothing new in the 
situation at all. It is the stale old play, with the same parts but 
with different players. Or if it is contended that the Tory party as 
a whole has advanced, and not merely a section of it ; that through- 
out the mass stirs an ardent desire for reform ; of course none will be 
more gratified than their political opponents whose contentions on 
behalf of the necessity of reforms meet with so ample and unexpected 
an admission, and so hopeful a guarantee, if not of active assistance, 
at least of the withdrawal of the immemorial obstruction. 

But it really comes to the same thing, for the gain in amity thus 
secured between Liberalism and one section of Toryism implies a 
loss of amity between the two different sections of Toryism. Already 
we see it beginning : one section in accord with the Liberal party in 
favour of non-intervention abroad, retrenchment and remission of 
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taxation at home, reform of the Church, reform of the House of Lords, 
of the Land Laws ; the other section utterly indifferent, or, rather, 
hostile, to all these ideas. It is a difference regarding principles, 
not merely details, and can hardly fail to end in an open breach, 
which will sooner or later drive the more advanced wing into the 
Liberal ranks. So that, in spite of the momentary difficulty of saying 
who’s who or who’s what, or whether anybody can be fairly called 
anything, all who love clear issues and cleanly-cut distinctions will 
have no difficulty in distinguishing between Toryism and Liberalism : 
the former as much as ever the party of old abuses, of wars and 
annexations, of ever increasing expenditure and taxation, of class 
legislation, of political privilege and inequalities ; the latter, notwith- 
standing recent deplorable aberrations in some directions, still, as 
ever, the party of reform, retrenchment, peace, justice, liberty and 
equality. The issues are the same and as simple as they ever were, 
and the conspiracy to obscure them is already fast collapsing. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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ADAM BEDE AND PARSON 
CHRISTIAN. 


REMEMBER well the sensation caused by the first appearance 
of George Eliot’s “ Adam Bede,” especially in the little village 
on the borders of Derby and Staffordshire, on the banks of “my 
beloved nymph, fair Dove,” as Cotton calls her in his “ Stanzas 
to Izaak Walton.” No such literary thrill has run through all classes 
as it caused in my time, except the issue of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
In that tale Mrs. Stowe had painted the black peasantry of America 
as living men and women; and in “ Adam Bede” George Eliot had 
followed her in an endeavour to show us the peasantry of pale-faced 
England as also living spirits in the world. Since the poet Crabbe, 
she was the only British writer who had looked on the mass of our 
people as of the same blood as the literary caste, and so worthy to 
have their joys and sorrows depicted as in sympathy with ours. 

“ Have you seen my portrait painted by my niece?” asked an 
old friend of mine one night as I stepped into the reading-room of 
the village where we both lived at the time. 

“ No! I didn’t know you had one an artist,” I replied. ‘ Has 
Miss Evans turned out to be one like her father, but in another line, 
of painting, instead of carving in wood and stone?” 

“Not that one, but his brother’s daughter, Mary Anne Evans. 
But she calls herself ‘George Eliot’ now. Not that it’s her real name, 
but a literary one. She has written a book about me and my wife, 
and touched us off to the life ; you must read it.” 

“Yes, I will, for you are just the man for a novel,” I answered. 

He laughed. He was greyheaded, and I but a conceited, saucy 
youth then. The speaker was in real sober truth Mr. Poyser. Not 
that such was his real name, but so re-christened by his niece, the 
more is the pity for her fiction. I see him and his good wife now 
as plainly as then: she, with her broad, massive, square forehead— 
a true Evans ; and he, round, laughing, easy, and with a twinkling eye 
at all her sharp thorns of speech, which he took as easily as if they — 
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were the tickling of a butterfly’s wings on his face—or like the pin- 
cushion for her special use as the old schoolmaster, Massey, declared 
him to be. Both have since gone over to the majority, and are, “like 
a tale that is told,” vanished to the unseen land, and only leave a plea- 
sant shadow on the wall of memory asI look back to the things that 
have been. Yes, old and charming friend, you were not the beer- 
shop-keeper of Wirksworth, the landlord of a petty public-house, who 
acted as shoeing-horn to his guest’s liquor, but George Gough, of the 
Manor Farm, Mappleton, on the banks of the Dove, whose self (and 
wife), house and garden, have been as beautifully fixed by the sun of 
your relation’s genius on our literature, as the rays of the physical sun 
fix a shadow on the photographer’s glass, or rather with the power 
the old Arab stories relate the ring.of Solomon gave to his chosen 
followers, to fix a shadow on the wall, as the body passed, of whom- 
soever they would ! 

He was not only a thoroughly representative British farmer, but 
aman of keen literary taste, and bright wit, and proud of believing 
he inherited some of his grandfather’s ‘ove of antiquarian research— 
for he was a descendant of Gough, the archzologist, and his wife the 
sister of George Eliot’s father. 

I did not fail to read the book, and devoured the whole in one 
day as a first taste ; and, as all others, was enchanted to see, for 
the first time in our modern prose literature, a writer who could 
see anything different to ‘‘ yokels,” “clodhoppers,” “ chawbacons,” 
and drunken, grinning idiots, amongst the villagers of England. 
Since the death of John Bunyan, no man, except Crabbe, had recog- 
niséd the deep force of character, mental power, and tragic thought 
that our people possess and live amongst, and yet with manly hearts 
go on with the work and duties of commonplace daily life, and all 
its oppressing work and dirty toil, as a sacred duty—“ as unto God, 
and not as unto man,” in willing and happy faith of the reward await- 
ing them from their Father God, as the author of “ Adam Bede” had 
represented. It was a new discovery to our artificial, continental, 
and sceptical literature. And yet it was whispered, by the few of her 
relatives and friends who knew the secret of who George Eliot 
was, that she was not a believer in the faith whose outcome she so 
truly and pathetically wrote of, but was a “ backslider”—to use the 
word of the peasantry for such—and in some way a source of pain 
and shame to her family. What that source of shame, or the blot in 
their eyes was, I never learnt for years after. But when I did, it 
struck me that she wrote out of the anguish of her secret heart, at the 
impossibility of ever undoing the wrong to her mind, soul, and honour 
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her self-will and strong passions had plunged her into. She seems 
to me to have always in her tales been looking back on the pure life 
of the village, and the conteat supplied to the rustic inhabitants of it 
by their full faith in Christ and in God’s loving rule of them.and all 
things, with a longing remorse and despair such as Eve might have 
looked back with to the Eden she had quitted, and to which she 
knew there was noreturn. Eve lost it for hope of feeling the effect 
of the knowledge of good and evil ; Mary Anne Evans sought, in 
the association with unbelieving companions, and in the study of 
sceptical writers, a similar knowledge, and both alike lost mental 
peace by attaining it. But I do not mean to preach a sermon on 
her moral and religious shipwreck, though an impressive one it is, 
but to relate a few personal anecdotes about the persons who live in 
her tale ; not as-fictions, but as facts ; not in the forms that have 
often been asserted as her models, but as the actual men and women 
she had before her. 

Dinah, the preacher-woman, there is not the slightest doubt, was 
suggested by the history of her aunt, Mrs, E. Evans of Wirksworth, 
who was once the most popular Wesleyan orator of North Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire. With a strange perversity, her niece always de- 
nied this. But the fact cannot be contested. This lady is said 
by all biographers, and by her depictor, to have ceased to preach 
after her marriage to Mr. S. Evans, who was himself, to the end of 
his days, a popular speaker in the Connexion ; but although this is 
sanctioned by the novelist’s own statement about Dinah Morris 
when she marries her to Adam Bede, it is not correct. Mrs. E. 
Evans was far too devoted to her work to be stayed by marriage, or 
even the later rule of the Methodist Conference prohibiting female 
preachers. The plan therefore adopted—and which was (as I was 
told by an intimate friend of hers, himself an aged local preacher of 
Ashbourne, the Oakbourne of the novel) contrived by herself to evade 
the decree of the “ Legal Hundred” in Conference assembled—was 
that her husband, Samuel Evans, of Wirksworth, used to be entered on 
the “ Plan of Circuit” to preach at two different chapels on the same 
day and hour, and she used to select at which of them she should 
appear as his substitute. Thus by a little of the art of casuistry the 
law of the Connexion was obeyed, and the resolve to “ win souls’ 
on the part of Mrs. Evans (Dinah Morris) attained as well. “We 
were forced to give way to her,” continued the old preacher, “for her 
temper was so quick and masterful that she ruled the whole circuit, 
as well as she did her husband Sam Evans.” 

By this authentic anecdote it will be seen that the meek spirited 
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Dinah was not a mental portrait of Mrs. E. Evans, though in essential 
soul she was, and in good part suggested the figure in the picture. 
Nor was the bodily presence of the novelist’s heroine from her, but, 
I believe, was taken from an earnest and beautiful preacher-woman, 
who was popular on the Ashbourne circuit at the date when “ Adam 
Bede” was written. Her beauty was of the type of the rapt saint in 
an old picture, and the description of Dinah Morris in the first 
chapter of “Adam Bede,” when preaching on the green of Ellaston, 
the Hayslope of the tale, is exactly that of the Ranter preacher- 
woman I allude to: “It was a small oval face, of a uniform trans- 
parent whiteness, with an egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full 
but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low, perpendicular brow, 
surmounted by a rising arch of parting, between smooth locks of pale 
reddish hair. . . . The eyebrows, of the same colour as her hair, 
were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled ; the eyelashes, though 
no darker, were Jong and abundant; nothing was left blurred or 
unfinished. . . . The eyes were of no peculiar beauty, beyond that 
of expression ; they looked so simple, so candid, so gravely loving, that 
no accusing scowl, no light sneer, could help melting away before 
their glance.” 

Yes, that is she, as she now stands before me: Sarah Smith the 
farmer’s daughter, of the little hamlet of Okeover, which nearly 
adjoins Ellaston (Hayslope), and photographed as she stood, rapt by 
deep religious sympathy and passion, to preach hope and comfort 
to the rough young farming-men and miners of the borderland of 
Stafford and Derby, along the valley of the pellucid Dove. George 
Eliot always strenuously denied having had her aunt, E. Evans, in 
her eye when she drew Dinah Morris, and probably saved her con- 
science the irritation of a lie by the reflection that the mind was that 
of Evans, but the bodily personation that of Smith. And further to 
excuse her equivocation, Mrs. E. Evans was a Wesleyan, and Sarah 
Smith a Ranter, as the people call the sect, or Primitive Methodist, 
as they are officially styled, as she makes her Dinah to be. Yet there 
is not a doubt Elizabeth Evans was her original thought ; but Eliza- 
beth Evans was a dark, small woman, not fair and statuesque like Smith. 

Yet Adam Bede was the portrait that attracted the national atten- 
tion most deeply, and the one as to whose personal identity there has 
been most discussion in literary circles. Some assert the model was 
her own father, Robert Evans. This is a great error, as his talents— 
and the whole family were above, far above, the average of mental 
ability—were much inferior. ‘The real Adam Bede was, indeed, my 


old friend in youth, William Evans, of Ellaston, in Staffordshire, a 
EE2 
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man of genius and success as a Gothic artist, sculptor, and church- 
builder. His career was most extraordinary, and his genius in his 
art unrivalled for centuries past. He was not a mere draughtsman, 
but a reproduction of those executive artists who filled Britain with 
the minsters, cathedrals, abbeys, and churches in the days of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, and whose devotion to their science and 
art made them careless as to the fame of a literary repute. I need 
not stay to transcribe his personal appearance, for it was done exactly 
by his niece, George Eliot. But he was not, as supposed, “a fine 
specimen of Anglo-Saxon manhood,” as some foolish writers have 
said, for he was by blood a Welshman or Kymro, a pure Ancient 
Briton in body, mind, and features. A day’s journey in Wales will 
show you a hundred of his like. He had the square, massive 
features of his splendid and tenacious race, and the full, high 
development of forehead and coronal brain that distinguishes the 
Kymric people, with all the deep but silent poetic feelings and 
devotion to literary ideas and religious conviction of his nation. 
He was, and always had been, a High-Churchman of the British type, 
convinced of the Apostolic origin and purity of his National Church, 
and doggedly proud of its traditions and temples. It is strange that 
George Eliot did no justice to her relative as a poet in sculpture, but 
leaves him in her tale, first and last, as merely a worthy energetic 
village carpenter, and gives us no suggestion of his artistic and 
executive brain, without which the revival of the Brito-Arabian style 
of architecture, called Gothic, of our age, would never have been 
accomplished. He designed and began it when the men who were 
afterwards associated with him, Pugin and Scott, were children, or 
only drawers and draughtsmen of old fragments. But William Evans 
(Adam Bede) never boasted of this fact, and never seemed to see or 
care that those who followed in his footsteps were reaping fame as 
well as wealth, whilst he was only known to the inner circle of art- 
lovers as the unrivalled executer and secret suggester of great works. 
If allowed to carry out his ideas to perfection, and to the satisfaction 
of his taste, he was supremely happy, and left it to inferior men to air 
and puff their vanity in the newspapers and magazines, as if his 
works and thoughts, which they had, as draughtsmen, put upon 
paper, were the offspring of their sole genius. 

I had often wished to learn from himself some account of his life 
and works, but as he was the most modest and silent of men, I failed 
to do so, though we were on the most intimate terms of friendship. 
But one Sunday, in the spring of 1858, as he and I were strolling home 
from afternoon service at Okeover Church, he stopped on the crown 
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of the bridge over the Dove which unites Staffordshire to Derby, 
to watch the dancing stream, and the ousels flitting over it, and 
the cloud of green-drake flies sporting upon the water. He looked 
intently at the scene, and I remarked, “ How beautiful it is! the 
first time I saw the river from this spot, Mr. Evans, I felt as if it 
would make me a poet.” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘many strange thoughts come into us 
when we are young. I used, when a lad, to compare the leaves of 
the alders, as they grew, with the carvings of them in stone in 
Ashbourne Church, and wish I could do it as those old men did.” 

“JT wish you would tell me how you became a Gothic artist, 
sculptor, and builder,” I here said ; “ for I know that you were not 
brought up to be so, from what folks say.” 

“Well, then,” he replied to my delight, “I'll tell you, though 
I do not think I ever told anyone before. I don’t care to be talked 
of. I wish to make all my works perfect. If I can do that, it is 
enough for me. No, I was not educated to the work Ido. My 
father was, as you know, a Welshman, and a wheelwright and car- 
penter at Ellaston ; for I never quitted, nor do I intend to leave, the 
district of my birth. I learnt his trade, but from a lad used to copy 
or design Gothic sculpture in wood, and, as I grew up, was always 
urging my father to go into church-repairing or building. He 
used to say, ‘ Nay, my boy, we get a living by cart-wheels, and to 
cart-wheels I'll stick, and so must you.’ I did as a son should to 
his father—obeyed ; but my desire for artistic work was like a fire 
inside me, it made my bones ache with longing desire to use my hands 
and mind for other things than ploughs, cart-wheels, and cottage 
doors. I dreamt of it at night, and I thought of it all day long, 
whatever I was doing ; and all my spare time I spent in visiting and 
looking at churches, at Haddon Hall, at Chatsworth, and carving in 
oak imitations of what I saw, or designing fresh forms. So it went 
on, I entreating my father to begin such work, or at least to find 
me money to start it myself—I even worried him at meals daily; 
but his reply was always the same: “I'll stick to wheels and 
wrighting.’ One night my discontent and rage to launch out to my 
instinctive work had been like a nightmare to me, and at breakfast 
I felt frantic and could not eat. I refused to speak to my father— 
and took up a copy of the Staffordshire Advertiser to read, to work 
off or hide my rage and despair, and the first thing my eye caught 
was an advertisement for tenders to repair Tutbury Church! I flung 
the paper on the floor, and cried out, ‘Father, I must do it; and I 
will do it. Here’s an advertisement for tenders to repair Tutbury 
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Church. Let me send one. I’ve saved a little out of my wages, and 
if you won't help I’ll pull on alone by borrowing.’ 

“Tf you’re such a fool,’ replied my father with anger, ‘as to 
try, you may, for I can’t stand you longer, always fooling about 
architecting ; you'll never get the job. And if you do, you'll fail 
over it.’ 

“<¢ T'll try at any rate,’ I said, and ran out to harness the pony 
into the market-cart. I found the wheel was off it for repairs, bat 
at once put it on the axle as it was, harnessed, and drove off like 
mad. But before I reached Tutbury I cooled enough to reflect that 
I was about to offer for a contract with no knowledge of what was 
required—no plans, no estimates, and not knowing to whom I was to 
apply for them when I reached the town, for in my excitement and 
hurry I had never read the advertisement through, but only the head. 
ing, nor had I looked at the date for tenders to be sent. I stopped 
the pony and was about to turn back to learn these points, when I 
reflected upon the contemptuous laugh my father would give if I did 
so and confessed my folly ; and that I should become the standing 
joke of the Ellaston wits for life, so I pushed on and determined to 
take my luck. I drew up to the vicarage at Tutbury, and found the 
vicar was at the vestry-room at a committee meeting. I went on to 
the church and got hold of the sexton, who was there waiting to answer 
the calls of the committee, and observed some half-a-dozen gentle. 
men with rolls of paper in their hands. My heart fell, for I knew 
they were builders or architects, and guessed that it was the day of 
tender for the works, and I was too late. However, I thought, I am 
in for it, but I won’t return without a last try, so took the sexton 
aside and tipped him, with a request to get the vicar to come out 
and see me, as I had special business with him. He pocketed the 
shilling, and soon returned with his chief. We stepped into the 
churchyard, and I told him my errand. 

 €VYou're too late,’ replied he, ‘ the tenders were sent in last week, 
and we fix for our man to-day. In fact, we were about to vote when 
my clerk called me out. I thought you wanted me about a wedding 
or a funeral.’ 

“*Can’t you, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘put it off another week? I 
never saw the advertisement till this morning, and I started without 
breakfast, in such a hurry that I did not even read the notice to 
learn the date. If you will let me see the plans for five minutes 
I'll tell if I can bid for the work. Give me a chance. I’ve been 
begging my father to let me begin church-work for years, and this 
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morning he consented. If I go back without seeing the plans he 
will never assent again.’ 

“He must have-seen I was as near crying as a school-boy who 
has forgotten ‘his lessons, or blundered over his copy-book. 

“‘Well, young friend,’ he answered, ‘come with me to the 
vestry, and I will try what I can do for you to get a few days’ delay.’ 

“We went, and the good parson spoke. ‘ Who is he—a friend of 
yours?’ ‘Is he an architect?’ ‘Who recommends him?’ was the 
cry round the table. The vicar looked nonplussed, but the inso- 
lent tone of the speakers roused my Welsh blood, and all my fears 
vanished. 

“ ¢Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘I am a total stranger to your good vicar, 
though he has admitted me to you. I am not an architect, but a 
carpenter. I have no recommendation, for I started in such a hurry 
after reading the advertisement, that I would not go to ask any ; but 
Sir C. Leighton, or Mr. Harrison of Snelston Hall, for whom I have 
worked and repaired carvings, would have given me them had I 
asked.’ 

“ The lot, whilst I spoke, were shuffling the plans and papers on 
the table, and smiling with a sneer at me, when a gentleman-farmer- 
looking man with a red face glanced at me, and asked, ‘Mr. Harrison ? 
—my friend, Mr. Harrison? A first-class man. I hunt with him. If 
he would give a recommendation, gentlemen,’ he said to his fellow- 
committeemen, ‘ you may rest secure this young man is respectable.’ 

“*Nodoubt. No doubt,’ was the general answer. ‘ But what can 
we do?—the young man has no estimates, has not seen the plans, 
and to-day is the day to decide.’ 

“The farmer jumped up, and declared he was not at all satisfied 
with any of the estimates. ‘Give the young man a chance. If 
he has friends such as my friends Leighton and Harrison ’—he 
dropped the title I noticed—‘he will be respectable——’ 

“TI broke in, for I saw I had now a ‘friend on the committee,’ 
‘Let me have the plans for—say twenty-four hours, or to-morrow at 
this time, gentlemen, and I will bring an estimate,’ I cried. 

“To it for Mr. Harrison’s friend,’ cried the farmer. 

“*Ves, I think we might grant that,’ said the vicar. 

“T was told to withdraw, and in ten minutes called in and given a 
copy of the plans, to be brought back the next day with my estimate. 
I took them, and drove home as hard as the pony could go. I ate 
nothing, but sat up through the night, and by ten o’clock next morning 
had all in order, though more by guessing than calculation. I put 
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the pony in the trap, after a standing mouthful of food to myself, and 
was off again to Tutbury, and arrived in time.” 

* Did you get the work ?” I asked, breathless. 

“ Yes, I did,”—and the grey-headed man looked at me with an air 
of triumph, and a strong glance of fire in his eyes—“ but,” with a 
sigh, “it was a scandalous shame, for my estimate was only 419 
lower than that of a native of Tutbury, whom they knew to be a 
trusty hand at work, and I was a stranger.” 

“* You were fortunate to have been a trifle cheaper in your figures,” 
I returned. 

“Tt was not that, young friend,” answered the honest and true. 
hearted man. ‘Had I been above the native, it would have been all 
the same. I won, because I had a ‘friend on the committee,’ the 
farmer, who did not know me, but who wished to flash the boast of 
acquaintance with the baronet and squire I had spoken of; and he 
declared he would smash up the whole bag of tricks rather than I 
should lose the contract, and as he had the most obstinate temper of 
the lot the others voted with him. And now to give you a lesson,” 
he continued, “that you will find useful as you try to push your way 
in the world—there is no such thing as competitive success on 
earth—it is always the ‘friend on the committee’ who pulls you 
through. Competition is a farce, remember that.” 

“ But you must have competed often since then ?—had you always 
a toadying farmer on the committee for all your great works?” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Adam Bede (Williams Evans) ; “I 
never competed again. I felt so ashamed at the injustice done in 
selecting me that I have refused to have it inflicted on me a second 
time.” 

“How have you then progressed so wonderfully as to have a 
European fame as an executive Gothic architect ?” 

“In this way,” was the answer. “TI always tried to do my duty, 
even if I lost money by it. I never scamped a piece of work, or let 
others do it for me. Thus, on looking into the plans for that Tutbury 
restoration, I saw they were not in accord with the original design of 
the church, so I talked over the architect-draughtsman, and suggested 
alterations to make the repairs harmonise. I drew out sketches of 
my ideas, made full-sized wood models with my own hands, and 
offered to allow any alterations I proposed to be introduced into the 
plans without extra charge by me, or increased payment on my contract. 
He was a man of sense and taste, and I had my way. The work 
was well done in the organ-loft, and the rest. Everyone was pleased, 
and I got recommendations to architects by it. It was not done 
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as we should now carry on a restoration, but taste was defective then. 
I worked hard with my own hands, besides, and lost nothing by the 
affair. By it I got connected with church restoration, and in time 
with Pugin and Scott. With the latter I soon became right hand, and 
he never does a stroke without consulting me. I always pleased by 
my work and style.” 

“J suppose you have done since then many larger affairs ?” 

“Yes, I have, of large ones, either wholly built or extensively 
restored sixty-five churches and cathedrals, and I have endeavoured 
to have every one more perfect than the last. The finest minster 
restorations I have executed are the two now in my hands, St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, and Lichfield. There, I have a fairly free hand.” 

“But of all you have done, which church, minster, or hall do 
you consider your masterpiece?” I asked rather impertinently, as 
young men will. 

He hesitated, turned, and scrutinised me for a few moments, 
and played with his glasses as if with a chisel, then answered, 
“Itis hard to say. I love every one best whilst I am doing it, but 
to my feeling the most perfect and complete work, as a piece of art, I 
ever accomplished, was the little church at Okeover we have just left. 
Itis small, it is almost like a gem for size to some I have done, but 
all in all it is the most perfect work of my life. Mr. Okeover gave 
myself and Gilbert Scott free hands to do as we desired, cost was 
nothing, perfection and artistic beauty were to be all, we were bound 
by no contracts, and I put my whole soul into it, and so did Scott. 
Yes,” he continued as if speaking to himself, “I think that was the 
most beautiful thing I ever did. But, then, Mr. Okeover is himself an 
artist by genius, and he can comprehend art. Now, sir,” he continued, 
moving on, “‘ you will understand why I so often come from Ellaston 
to church at Okeover,—it is a pleasure to feel I once had a free hand to 
form my own thoughts into things to be seen, and to know that the 
man for whom I did so can appreciate the result.” 

We parted at the stile, with an invitation to come over to 
his workshop at Ellaston, to examine some splendid carvings and 
sculpture preparing for Lichfield Cathedral. Some time after I did 
so, and also was allowed to inspect his residence throughout. It was, 
as a basis, the old house of his father, but by the son’s wealth and 
genius transformed into the most beautiful Gothic villa in Europe. 
The old walls were cased in and out with the richest arabesque or 
Gothic work in oak and walnut. Windows, doors, porches—without, 
within, all was wainscoted in black, or dark oak, from floor to ceiling, 
in every room, and the furniture was in exquisite keeping with it. It 
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was the dream of its designer’s life, fixed in imperishable form, and 
the cost must have been immense. Beside it the richest decorations 
of a palace looked poor, and had its creator and owner been a_ vain 
man, who advertised his genius, it would have been visited by 
connoisseurs from all parts of the earth as a wonder. But Evans was 
still Adam Bede : not the British peasant, the mere vigorous crafts. 
man of his great-niece’s novel, but the sterling Englishman, the true 
resolute Briton, whose one idea was to do his duty, and to leave the 
rest to God. 

He was also a man of fine and noble intellect—a deeply religious 
man. He has been dead many years, but he has left proof behind 
him of the mighty capacities of the race he sprang from, and its 
superiority to the vain and apeing Frenchman, or the volatile and 
selfish and effeminate Italian, or the stolid, conceited German, 
Why George Eliot omitted to display the noble career of her uncle, 
as wellas the man in the humble field where he began his life, is a 
mystery. It would have added force to her work, and only been 
justice to him. 

Mr. W. Evans was born at Castle Donnington, in July, 1797, 
and died by an apoplectic stroke on the 2oth July, 1868. He 
had resided sixty years at Ellaston, and I believe his only daughter, 
Mabel, Mrs. Meakin, now lives in his villa, or, as he rightly called 
it, cottage, in the same hamlet. His latest works, after Lichfield, 
alluded to above, were, a new church at Smallwood Manor, and 
another at Kingston, near Uttoxeter ; and his final one, the edifice of 
Cheddleton Church, near Leek, for Mr. Scott, junior. 

On the death of William Evans, his business as a Gothic executant 
avchitect was passed on to Mr. Thorley, of Snelston, Staffordshire, 
who had been his clerk of works, and no doubt he conducts it upon 
the same lines as those of its founder, except as to inborn genius. 

But although George Eliot had unrivalled skill in delineating 
the outward presentment of our villages, and the mental power of 
our peasantry, she failed totally in showing her readers the atmosphere 
of “reverend and godly fear” in which they breathe, act, and live. 
My reader may think this a strange assertion, for she in all her tales 
constantly speaks of religion, and is supposed to have incarnated 
the old Methodist spirit in Dinah Morris. All her characters are 
professedly religious, or are conventionally so. She never depicted 
one, that I remember, who was intended to be an infidel, or without 
a God in his thoughts, and yet, to those who knew it, she entirely 
failed to impress on her readers the spirit of instinctive belief that 
our people, as a mass, have, of living and working under the pre- 
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sence of unseen powers, and the government of God, and the sense 
of religious duty. ‘This spirit is really in all our working or peasant 
class, whether they profess piety, or hate religion as many do. 

But where George Eliot failed, a new aspirant has fully succeeded 
in displaying the varied tone of the national and especially rustic 
mental atmosphere of our people. I allude to Mr. Hall Caine, 
whose “Shadow of a Crime” struck a new note in this respect, in 
advance of George Eliot and her echoes from the hedgerows. The 
leading idea of it was action dictated by duty; and in his recent 
tale, “ A Son of Hagar,” he shows a fuller appreciation of the same 
impress of unseen powers upon our peasantry, in a wider variety of 
the orders of it, than his first novel had opportunity for. He speaks 
of abandoning this field of portraiture in his preface to “A Son of 
Hagar,” but I hope not, for he has planted a tree of fame in his 
vocation which only needs time and attention to spread and fill the 
earth inhabited by British men. 

His pilot is woven with consummate skill, and his style and 
surroundings ring with the sounds of village life—-the cock, the 
twitter of wild birds ; and the rush of the breeze over the hills and 
woods rings in his style. The yeoman squire, or statesman of the 
Ghylls, Paul Ritson, is true to the life. A hardy wrestler, and a 
farmer ploughing and tending his own stacks with his own hands 
as if a farm labourer, and yet all the while a gentleman in every 
essential respect, is an old friend to us who really know and have had 
eyes to see the life lived in our villages and dales, though quite new 
to our fiction. His crippled brother, Hugh, is well drawn also: 
a countryman, yet educated to a bookish, sedentary, commercial 
profession as a mining engineer, shows us the effect of town train- 
ing upon country traditions. And the contrast between the villainy 
of Hugh Ritson and the town-bred rascal and blackguard, his half- 
brother Paul Drayton, is well done. Drayton is without traditions, 
honour, faith, or self-respecting pride, as the City scoundrel is. 
Mere brute pleasure and gratification is the object of his life. 
Hugh Ritson is, though a professed atheist, haunted by the ghost 
of his dead faith and traditional sense of duty and honour, and 
suffers terribly at every step in crime; whilst his confederate, Drayton, 
without a flinch of pain—like Ajax, after he had been hardened by 
dipping into the river of Hell—goes through all, till his deserved doom 
overtakes him, as a sport, and he meets it with callous indifference. 

But the finest portrait of the picture is old Parson Christian, the 
vicar. He is quite new to our literature since the days of Chaucer, 
but perfectly familiar to those who have seen many parts of broad 
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England and studied her people and her byways: in heart and 
soul a sincere Christian, who does not show his faith by dead 
repetition of Scripture texts, but by a living life embodying the 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ in his daily existence. Outwardly, 
in dress, and partly in acquired dialect, a peasant, who ploughs his 
own glebe, takes his oats to thé mill to grind, carries turf for his 
neighbours in payment of horse hire for his plough, and hums 
country ballads as he turns the furrows, as a ploughman would, and 
yet is a scholar and gentleman at heart, and although a child in evil, 
yet in understanding and heart a man—as the author finely shows 
when the rogue-lawyer of the tale tries to tempt him by bribes to 
sacrifice his ward, Greta Lowther, the heroine, to Hugh Ritson. 

“Hugh Ritson,” said Mr. Bonnithorne, the lawyer, to the 
apparently simple parson, “is a man of spirit and brains. Now, 
that’s the husband for Greta—that is, if you can get him, and I don’t 
suppose that you can ; but ifit were possible 4 

Parson Christian faced about: “Mr. Bonnithorne,” he said, 
gravely, ‘the girl is not up for sale, and the richest man in Cumber- 
land can’t buy her. The thirty pieces of silver for which Judas 
sold his Master have been coined afresh, but not a piece of that 
money shall touch fingers of mine.” 

“You mistake me, Mr. Christian,” protested the lawyer, with 
an aggrieved expression; “I was speaking in our young friend’s 
interests.” 

Who cannot see the fine but subtle and impassable line that 
divides the two men? Both educated, but as far apart on all 
bases of life and thought as the poles. 

It would.be a natural mistake of the reader of the present genera- 
tion to suppose that Parson Christian is a purely ideal character, or 
at least a portrait of a time long past. But in truth the good Christian 
is as real a man as Fielding’s Parson Adams or Goldsmith’s Dr. Prim- 
rose must have been, and he is as vivid a figure in living memory as 
my old friend William Evans of Ellaston. I could give the names 
of many such dear simple souls whose habits of life were just as 
primitive, though they belonged to my own generation. Cumberland 
has produced several Parson Christians, and Lancashire at least one 
such man, and to my own knowledge Derbyshire and Lincolnshire 
have known men of his kind and class. There was “ Wonderful 
Walker” (known to all Wordsworthians), the clerical “ jack-of-all 
trades,” who was master of all. Then there was the old vicar of the 
little church at the head of Wastdale—and who that ever met that 
quaint soul can forget him! Some years ago, while striking across 
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the hills of South Cumberland, I came upon one of those churches 
in the mountains which Wordsworth describes, and there in the 
afternoon sunshine the parson was busy, in his shirt sleeves, and 
a white overall, whitewashing the outside of the church. But the 
original of Mr. Hall Caine’s Parson Christian is, I think, not a 
Cumberland but a Lancashire minister. His name in actual life 
was Peter Walkden, and he was the flesh-and-blood counterpart of 
Mr. Caine’s vivid portrait. Peter Walkden lives in “A Son of Hagar” 
as he lived in life, though the people grouped about him are, of 
course, not those by whom he was surrounded. Peter was a dis- 
senting minister ; his living was worth some thirty pounds a year, and 
this sum was made up of pew-rents added to sundry small annuities, 
such as the lawyer Bonnithorne pays him in Mr. Caine’s story. He 
had a croft and kept a cow, a couple of pigs, and of course a coop 
of fowls. Every day of his life he worked in the field, sometimes for 
himself, but generally at day’s labour for the farmers around. He 
kept the diary to “ view his life and actions in” which the reader of 
“A Son of Hagar” has learned to love, and I can testify that those 
quaint entries of Parson Christian’s about calling at the village inn for 
“a penny pot of ale” are almost literal transcripts from Peter’s book. 
Of course Mr. Hall Caine has passed the good old Peter through the 
imagination, just as George Eliot did with my friend William Evans ; 
but all the lines of fact remain, and Parson Christian will live because 
he is so like life. 

What an inimitably accurate picture of village life, far from the 
roar of city sounds, is the smithy scene, where Gubblum Oglethorpe 
and the rest are discussing the prudence of Hugh Ritson’s mining 
ventures and his many difficulties! The shrewd insight into his 
affairs, and the supreme confidence in their own superior wisdom, 
that the group of gossips display, are delightful, and such as I have 
often listened to as the sparks flew like shooting stars from under the 
smith’s hammer, with an added zest through the fear of a scratch 
on the face or hands from them, as the orator, seated on the side 
tool-bench, skilfully caught up the drift of thought of his hearers, 
and shaped his discourse by it as skilfully as ever did a “ Dema- 
gogos” in the “ Agora” of an old Greek republic, or one of his 
modern imitators when pouring forth his wrath in Hyde Park. 
Listening to such a speaker, one feels how|true is the remark of 
George Cooper, the Chartist agitator, in his Autobiography, that “a 
demagogue is never the leader of the people; he is always their 
follower, and, whatever his own ideas, must bow to theirs.” 

I should wish to show another sign of original genius in Mr. Hall 
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Caine, besides his appreciation of the mental atmosphere of people, 
and the manner in which he keeps our ears filled with the sounds 
of a village, as completely as Dickens does with the roar of 
wheels and the clatter of horses’ hoofs upon a pavement, in all his 
tales: and that is, how he shows in every turn of his narrative the 
eye of an artist or ot a painter of landscapes. I do not mean in set 
** descriptions,” for there is, I believe, hardly one such in the book, 
except the burning of the flour mill, and that is necessary for the 
development of the plot. I allude to the instinctive touches of 
scenery that have nothing to do with the plot, but come in spontane-. 
ously, as the tones of a man’s voice do unconsciously as his emotions, 
whilst speaking, influence the inflections of his voice. One of these 
is the note as if in a reverie of the squirrel on the oak-tree near the 
cottage of Laird Fisher; but here it is, for the picture is too delicate 
in its tints for me to endeavour to describe it :— 

“When he,” Hugh Ritson, “passed Mr. Bonnithorne in the hall 
at the Ghyll, he was on his way to the cottage of the Laird Fisher, 
He saw in the road ahead of him the group which included his 
father and the charcoal-burner, and to avoid them he cut across the 
breast of the Eel Crags. After a sharp walk of a mile he came toa 
little whitewashed house that stood on the head of Newlands, almost 
under the bridge that crosses the fall. It was a sweet place in a 
great solitude, where the silence was broken only by the tumbling 
waters, the cooing of pigeons on the roof, and the twittering of ring- 
ousels by the side of the torrent. The air was fresh with the smell 
of new peat. ‘There was a wedge-shaped garden in front, and it was 
encompassed by chestnut trees. As Hugh Ritson drew near, he 
noticed that a squirrel crept from the foot of one of those trees. The 
little creature rocked itself on the thin end of a swaying branch, 
plucking sometimes at the drooping fan of the chestnut, and some- 
times at the prickly shell of its pendulous nut. When he opened the 
little gate, Hugh Ritson observed that a cat sat sedately behind the 
trunk of that tree, glancing up at intervals at the sporting squirrel in 
her moving seat.” . . . “As he passed out through the gate he could 
not help observing that the cat from the foot of the chestnut tree 
was walking stealthily off with something like a dawning smile on its 
whiskered face, and the brush of the squirrel between its teeth.” ' 

The outward world of nature seems to reflect in its acts and 
movements the internal soul of the living man as he goes to and 
returns from his evil act. He sees his own soul reflected upon the 
mirror, as if it contrasted even the inanimate trees and the actions of 

1 Vol. i. pp. 94-101, 
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the living brute near him. Probably Mr. Caine may have been un- 
conscious of this, but his genius saw it if his reflection failed to 
observe the fact. 

I should like to point out some other fine touches of the author, 
but space forbids ; and besides, it would spoil the delight of his 
reader in meeting them as he goes through this exquisite story. 
The peasant characters are drawn from the life. They are not 
pasteboard figures cut out to suit the passing fashion or fad of 
the hour. Impossible models of abstract virtue in corduroy and 
fustian are not to be found in Mr. Caine’s studio. His models 
get drunk, swear, fight, are base, brutal, and ungrateful, as we find 
men and women. in life to be. Nor are they equally impossible 
scoundrels, who became rascals and brutes on well-argued theories of 
crime being virtue and honesty vice, such as the French school of 
novelists delight to present tous. Hall Caine has looked at men 
for his education as an author, not to books of abstruse metaphysics 
written to prove that all that is, is wrong ; and all that is not, is 
right. 

He cannot fail to please, therefore, for he is fresh and breezy, and 
we hope to meet him often in the same green lanes and dales he 
loves so well and paints so accurately. 

FERRAR FENTON, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE STEREOGRAMS OF THE LATE CHARLES BREESE. 


“ JT RON” tells us that Mr. Mallin, a photographic artist of South. 

port, “has recently been very successful in taking instanta- 
neous photographs of flying gulls ;” that the photographs were taken 
under ordinary conditions and with ordinary apparatus. They are de- 
scribed as “ striking examples of the speed with which such objects 
can now be produced.” 

I suspect that only a few of my readers may know that more than 
thirty years ago the late Mr. Charles Breese succeeded in producing 
similar instantaneous photographs on. collodion films. These are 
equal, and in some respects superior, to anything that can now be 
done by the modern gelatine process. 

He gave me as a wedding present half-a-dozen of them. This 
was in 1859, and they still remain as well defined as ever. They are 
stereograms surpassing in true stereoscopic atmospheric perspective 
anything that has been produced by any other photographic artist. 
One of them, which bears the title of “‘What are the wild waves 
saying ?”’ isa stereoscopic picture of a wave curling over and breaking 
upon the beach. Just above the wave are two seagulls flying. In 
another picture is a lark taken on the wing. 

His most remarkable achievements were an instantaneous picture 
of the full moon, and one of the crescent moon and Venus. ‘These 
were taken with a common camera on a fixed stand. Had they not 
been instantaneous the full moon must have been an ellipsoid 
instead of a circle, and the planet a streak instead of a point, on 
account of their shifting position. 

He was accused of imposture by contemporary photographers, and 
the moon picture, which is less than ,', of an inch in diameter, was de- 
nounced as “a painted moon.” I knew him well, and am certain that 
this accusation was false. One evening, when I had been lecturing 
at the Midland Institute with a lime-light lantern, he brought me a 
print of this picture on glass, to be thrown in magnified dimensions 
on thescreen. The result was a convincing refutation of the charge, 
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though the definition of telescopic detail was marred and blurred by 
the imperfections of the collodion film, which, when magnified, dis- 
played a network of cracks. 

When he died I purchased from his executors all the remaining 
prints of his stereograms, and still have a large number of duplicates. 
They are all good, but their merit is by no means equal. Some are 
moonlight scenes produced by a curious device. The landscape is 
taken in sunlight ; the moon, which was taken as a special picture, is 
printed in combination with this, taking the place of the sun, and the 
general lighting of the landscape is subdued by some means to 
produce a most perfect representation of moonlight effect on the 
sea, on land, and behind clouds. I have again examined some of the 
moon pictures (at the time of this writing), and find that by selecting 
a good print and magnifying it in various degrees I obtain broad 
details corresponding to those shown on the actual moon by corre- 
sponding telescopic magnifying. The face that appears to the naked 
eye disappears, as with the telescope, and the maria are distinctly dis- 
played. The streaks radiating from Tycho are faintly indicated and 
blurred, apparently by the travelling of such thin lines. The globular 
form is displayed as by the telescope. 


THE ACTION OF WIND ON SEA-LEVEL, 


7 HETHER or not the winds that blow over the ocean alter 
its level by their friction is a question that has been much 
discussed—some maintaining that the level of the water is sensibly 
raised in the direction towards which the wind is blowing, others 
disputing this. A letter from Professor J. S. Newberry to Science 
throws some light on the subject. He says: “ At eleven o’clock on 
Thursday evening, the 14th instant (October 1886) I witnessed here 
(Bay Island) a remarkable effect of the late tremendous wind-storm. 
This commenced about 7 A.M. and began to let up at eleven o’clock 
in the evening, or a little later. I then went down to the shore in 
front of my house and found the lake lower than the average by fully 
six feet. This is the greatest depression from such cause I have 
noticed during a residence here of nearly twenty-four years. We 
have not, within this period, had such a high wind steadily continued 
forsolong atime. ‘The captain of the steamer Chief Justice Waite, 
running between ‘Toledo and the islands, reports the fall of water- 
level at Toledo as about eight feet.” 
Such facts as these (many others of similar character are recorded) 
certainly do show that a very strong wind may pile up a few feet of 
VOL, CCLXII. NO. 1876. FF 
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water when acting on the comparatively small surface of an inland 
lake, but do they justify the conclusion that when a similar wind 
sweeps over the ocean the piling up will increase proportionately to 
the surface, or increase at all ? 

It appears to me that there will be no increase beyond that 
which is indicated by the heights of the waves ; that the six feet of 
recession in the case described by Professor Newberry simply cor- 
responded to the advance made by the waves in breaking on the 
opposite or lee shore of the lake, and that in the case of the ocean 
the wind can only heap the waters in like manner to a heizht 
corresponding to that of the waves. . 

A little reflection will show why this should be the case. The 
action of the wind is superficial. It may succeed, under favouring 
conditions, in blowing shallow water up hill to a considerable distance, 
but if the water be moderately deep, ze. deeper than wave-height, 
the superficial heaping in any given direction must produce an 
underflow in the opposite direction by the action of unequal pressure 
on a fluid. The water would thus “find its level” by an under- 
current running in the opposite direction to course of the wind. 


ORGANIC PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


_ a note on “Fish and Phosphorus,” July 1883, I stated Rad- 

ziszewski’s theory of animal and vegetable phosphorescence. 
The researches show that it is the result of slow oxidation of certain 
organic compounds (hydrocarbons and aldehydes). According to 
this the glow-worm and other luminous animals give out animal light 
as they give out animal heat, by the slow combustion of com. 
pounds elaborated from their food. 

It should be noted that the substance named phosphorus has 
nothing to do with this kind of phosphorescence, and that the notion 
that fish-food is special brain nutriment is a baseless popular fallacy. 
It is a double-barrelled fallacy. It assumes that the brain demands 
more phosphorus for its nutrition than other organs of the body, and 
that fish-food contains an exceptionally large quantity of this element. 
Both of these assumptions are erroneous. 

Another theory of the origin of the phosphorescence of fishes has 
been offered, viz., that it is due to a luminous bacillus, to which Dr. 
Hermes has given the name of Bacterium phosphorescens. He has 
separated these microscopic things (animal or vegetable, as you 
please) from phosphorescent fishes, and inoculated other fish with 
them, thereby rendering the fishes luminous. They have also been 
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cultivated in gelatine and stirred into sea water, which they have 
rendered phosphorescent. 

This does not occur in fresh water. Fresh-water fishes may be 
inoculated, but display no phosphorescence unless placed in salt 
water. 

So far as I am able to learn at present, it appears that these 
researches merely show that the bacilli and the phosphorescence have 
been found to co-exist, but, as bacilli are now found everywhere, it 
may be that the Bactertum phosphorescens is merely a companion of 
the phosphorescence, just as the celebrated comma-shaped bacillus is 
shown to be a companion of cholera, and not its cause. 

I have made many experiments and observations on the phos- 
phorescence of dead fishes. Every species that I have tried, and 
these include nearly all that we use for food, are phosphorescent when 
exposed under favourable circumstances in temperate weather. I 
find that both the external surface and the flesh of the fish when it is 
cut open are phosphorescent. 

One of my observations strikes a very damaging blow to this 
bacillus theory. I have seen the flesh of crabs that have been boiled 
become remarkably phosphorescent on its dried surface after a short 
exposure to the air. The roe of the same crabs exhibited no 
phosphorescence at all. Some of the roe sprinkled on the white 
flesh appeared as black spots upon a bright luminous ground. 

Even if it be proved that the bacillus is a necessary factor in 
producing the phosphorescence the theory of Radziszewski may still 
be sound. 


Cosmic Dust. 


A E. NORDENSKIOLD (Comptes Rendus, vol. 103, p. 682) 
« has recently examined a powder which fell for about half an 
hour on the surface of fresh fallen snow on the Cordilleras, in 
November 1883, during which month a peculiar red glow was 
observed in the sky in the evening, and the atmosphere was highly 
charged with electricity. The powder was collected by C. Stolp and 
forwarded to Nordenskidld. “ It consists mainly of irregularly-rounded 
reddish-brown grains, frequently agglomerated in somewhat larger 
masses, which showed no signs of fusion, and dissolved, though 
slowly, in hydrochloric acid. The powder also contained a small 
quantity of annular scales, probably felspar, and green hexagonal 
plates, which consisted chiefly of mica.” It had the following com- 
position :— 
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Sesquioxide of iron, 74°59 ; oxide of nickel, with traces of oxide 
of cobalt, 6‘or ; traces of copper oxide ; phosphoric acid, 0°63; 
sulphuric acid, 0°37 ; silica, 7°57 ; alumina, 2°90 ; lime, 0°31 ; mag- 
nesia, 3°88 ; loss on heating, 2°61. A small quantity of alkali is also 
probably present. The above is from the abstract of Nordenskidld’s 
paper in the January number of the ¥ournal of the Chemical Society 
of the present year, where I have just met with it. 

On turning back to my notes in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine of 
February 1884, I find that this dust from the Cordilleras corresponds 
remarkably with that which I obtained from the snow which fell on 
December 5th and 6th, 1883, on my garden in Stonebridge Park. The 
following is my description, as published in the above-named note :— 
“On thawing the snow I found a deposit of black and brown gritty 
particles, which, when dissolved in acid (hydrochloric), gave the usual 
reactions of iron. By precipitating the dissolved iron with carbonate of 
baryta, I obtained from the filtrate distinct traces of nickel in the form 
of apple-green hydrate, but not a weighable quantity.” The quantity 
upon which I operated was too small for an exhaustive analysis. 

Microscopic examination by myself and Mr. Cowper Ranyard 
revealed agglomerations of the smaller particles similar to those de- 
scribed by Nordenskiold, and similar scales and plates. My dust was 
of darker colour, probably due to carbon precipitated from our more 
smoky atmosphere. Some of its iron was in the condition of magnetic 
oxide, as proved chemically, and also by spreading it on paper and 
moving a magnet under the paper. Whether the iron was originally 
in the state of magnetic oxide, or reduced from that of sesquioxide 
by heating with the carbon particles, Iam not able to say. The 
peculiar pear-shape of a few of the particles suggested the first-named 
explanation as regards these. Most probably there was originally a 
mixture of both sesquioxide and magnetic oxide particles. 

I fully agree with the conclusion of the abstractor that “ the 
composition of the powder shows that it is not a product of the 
Krakatoa eruption, and is not of terrestrial origin,” and that “ it is 
evidently of cosmical origin.” 

The subject is exceedingly interesting and demands further 
investigation. I am glad to learn from this paper by Nordenskiold 
that he is still proceeding with it. It should be remembered that he 
found dust of similar composition on snow in Stockholm, and in 
Calabria on February 16 and 19, and March 10, 1884 (see Science 
Notes, April 1885). That in Calabria, like mine at Stonebridge Park, 
contained magnetic oxide of iron. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 





TABLE TALK. 


D’AVENANT’S RELATIONSHIP TO SHAKESPEARE. 


HE theory said to have been put forward by Sir William 
D’Avenant that he was the son of Shakespeare has been 
scouted by writers of the present day, who dispose with a wave of 
the hand of most traditions concerning the poet which the genera- 
tions following his own were at the trouble to collect and transmit. 
The view in question seems to have commended itself to antiquaries 
and biographers so careful as Aubrey, Oldys, Anthony 4 Wood, and 
Malone. ‘That future writers have discarded it is creditable to their 
zeal for Shakespeare rather than to their anxiety to arrive at the 
truth. The story reaches us from different sources. Oldys in his 
MS. notes, a selection from which were issued by Mr. Thoms, says : 
“If tradition may be trusted Shakespeare often baited at the Crown 
Inn, or Tavern, in Oxford, on his journey to and from London. 
The landlady was a woman of great beauty and sprightly wit ; and 
her husband, Mr. John Davenant (afterwards mayor of that city), a 
grave melancholy man, who, as well as his wife, used much to 
delight in Shakespeare’s pleasant company. ‘Their son, young Will 
D’Avenant (afterwards Sir William), was then a little schoolboy in 
the town, of about seven or eight years old,' and so fond also of 
Shakespeare that whenever he heard of his arrival he would fly from 
school to see him. One day an old townsman observing the boy 
running homeward almost out of breath, asked him whither he was 
posting in that heat and hurry. He answered, to see his god-father 
Shakespeare. ‘There is a good boy,’ said the other, ‘ but have a 
care that you don’t take Goa’s name in vain.’ This story Mr. Pope 
told me at the Earl of Oxford’s table, upon occasion of some 
discourse which arose about Shakespeare’s monument, then newly 
erected in Westminster Abbey, and he quoted Mr. Betterton, the 
player, for his authority.” This may be regarded as the original 


' He was born at Oxford in February 1605-6, and was baptised March 3 of 
the same year. 
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statement. ‘Mere idle gossip,” is the remark of the modern 
Shakespearolator. So be it: gossip transmitted by Betterton through 
Pope to Oldys. Let us take another aspect of the story. 


AUBREY AND MALONE UPON SHAKESPEARE AND D’AVENANT, 


”? 


AUBREY, in his “ Lives of Eminent Men,” the original MSS. 
of which are in the Ashmolean Museum, is responsible for the 
statement that Shakespeare was wont “to goe into Warwickshire 
once a year, and did commonly in his journey lye at the house (the 
Crown) in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected.” To Anthony 
i Wood Aubrey states : “ Now Sir William would sometimes, when 
he was pleasant over a glass of wine with his most intimate friends, 
é.g., Sam Butler, author of ‘ Hudibras,’ &c., say that it seemed to 
him that he writt with the very same spirit that Shakespeare (did), 
and seemed contented enough to be thought his son.” Aubrey once 
more chronicles that Robert D’Avenant, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxon, and a Doctor of Divinity, the elder brother of Sir William, 
used to say that “ Mr. William Shakespeare had give him a hundred 
kisses.” Anthony 4 Wood, it is true, does not refer to the alleged 
parentage. In the “Athenz Oxonienses,” however, he is at the trouble 
to affirm that the elder D’Avenant “ was of a melancholy disposition 
and was seldom or never seen to laugh, in which he was imitated by 
none of his children but by Robert his eldest son”; and, again, that 
Mrs. D’Avenant “ was a very beautiful woman, of good wit and con- 
versation, in which she was imitated by none of her children but by 
this William.” Anthony & Wood also mentions the frequent visits 
of Shakespeare to the tavern kept by D’Avenant, and as he is known 
to have been told of the supposed relationship he seems, instead of 
giving, as has been said, no “ heed to the scandal,” ! to convey it in 
unmistakable innuendo. Malone meantime, in his ill-digested but 
admirable and trustworthy “ Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of our English Stage,” says that the suggestion in Avbrey’s 
MSS. transcribed by Wood is confirmed by a subsequent portion 
of the MS., “imperfectly obliterated in another ink, and therefore 
probably by another hand than that of Aubrey.” This portion was 
read by Warton, the historian of poetry, who, Malone says, informs 
him “the effect of the words is that D’Avenant was Shakespeare’s 
son by the hostess of the Crown Tavern.” 


' Maidment and Logan’s“ Prefatory Memoir” to their collection of D’Avenant’s 
Plays, 1872, e¢ seg. 
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CONTEMPORARY REFERENCE TO THE EXTRACTION OF D’AVENANT. 


A GAINST this testimony modern biographers have opposed, 
first, the inherent improbability (gwery, impropriety) of the 

story, the absence of corroborative evidence, and so forth, and, princi- 
pally, the failure to supply any testimony on the subject from writers 
contemporary with D’Avenant. Some testimony of the kind I think I 
can furnish, and as every fact of slightest interest concerning Shake- 
speare is of value, I have raked up an old story which might other- 


wise have been allowed to sleep. On the publication (1651) of the 
first edition of D’Avenant’s “heroic poem” of “ Gondibert,” the 


English wits, chiefly refugees in Paris, were enchanted. A poem 
strictly moral in aim, and, it must be confessed, intolerably dull on 
perusal, written on the lines of a tragedy, offered as much attraction 
to them as the windows of an unoccupied house bordering on a newly 
macadamised road offer to boys. Satires upon poet and book 
were accordingly constant. Aubrey says, “ The courtiers with the 
Prince of Wales could never be at quiet about this piece.” In 
1653 appeared accordingly a collection of poems, with the title, 
“Certain Verses written by severall of the Author’s Friends to be 
re-printed with the Second Edition of Gondibert.” Two years 
later this was followed by “The Incomparable Poem Gondibert, vin- 
dicated from the Wit-Combats of Four Esquires, Clinias, Dametas, 
Sancho, and Jack Pudding” 
Latin, and English), printed in the year 1655. So scarce are these 
little books, which were priced #7 7s. in the “ Bibliotheca Angk 

Poetica,” that no writer on D’Avenant, except the elder D’Israeli, 
appears to have seen them, and the latter is generally assumed to be 
a vindication of D’Avenant by himself, instead of, as it is, a wild 
satire upon him. ‘To understand what follows, it is necessary to say 
that D’Avenant sought to derive his name from Avenant, which he 
speaks of as a Lombard town. One or two references to this fanciful 
derivation are given, the most striking, being in a poem in the 
second tract, entitled “ Upon the Author writing his Name, as in the 
title of the booke, D’Avenant.” The opening lines of this are :— 


(then follows a motto in Greek, 


Your wits have further than you rode, 
You needed not to have gone abroad 
D’Avenant from Avon comes. 

Unless this refers to the supposed relationship to Shakespeare 
it seems unmeaning. The Avon was not in those days a classi 
stream. Shakespeare, however, was called by Ben Jonson “ Sweet Swan 
of Avon ;” as in imitation of this D’Avenant was called “Swan of 
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Isis.” If this reference is not to D’Avenant’s parentage, I shall be 
glad to be instructed in its real significance. 


DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF RARE Books. 


N following the sale of the famous Seillitre library, the conviction 
is forced upon one that the price of books, gua books, is dimin- 
ishing. Reprinting in facsimile, the multiplication of handsome 
editions of works once almost inaccessible, and other similar causes 
explain this. Two score years ago, to obtain a poetical work of Wither 
or a play of Heywood, it was necessary to purchase an original edition. 
The same held true of such curious French works as form portions 
of what is known as the Shandean library : “‘ Les Pensées, etc.,de Brus- 
cambille,” “ Les Bigarrures et Touches du Seigneur des Accords, etc.” 
These books have one and all been reprinted, and the old editions, 
even when in fine condition, fetch prices much lower than were at one 
time paid for them. The French public meantime seem content to 
collect the early works of Romanticists, or works with the illustrations 
of engravers from Gravelot to Gavarni. Taking accordingly the 
average prices realised in the Seillitre sale, they were twenty to 
thirty per cent. lewer than those of the great sales of the previous 
generation. Unique books, which are more interesting as art speci- 
mens than as books, Livres d’heures, incunables of a certain descrip- 
tion, the rarest Elzevirs and Aldines, are well in demand. Some 
books, moreover, in historic bindings, are much sought. A fine 
binding, Grolier or other, recommends a book more than almost 
anything else. It was curious to see a fine Froissart by Nic. Verard, 
in four folio volumes, go for a hundred pounds, while a tract of a 
dozen pages, with the Grolier device, fetched twice the sum. In 
Paris, meanwhile, at the same time the Seillitre was going on, a first 
edition of the collective works of Racine was being sold for 67y 
francs, while Laborde’s ‘“‘ Choix de Chansons” fetched 1,640 francs, 
and “ Les Amours de Daphnis et Chloé” goo francs. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
internally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudien Colds, 
greatest Household Medicine, and affords 
Systems of the body, dispels the agony of Pain, 
and external use, and is always PERFECTLY 
dangerous Narcotic and Anodyne Remedies. 


Positively cured by 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
IVER fect remedy Tor 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
PILLS. ness, Bed Taste in the 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
| Constipation and Piles. The smallest and 
|easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
by po-t. 
| Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
PERRY DAV/S/ 
VEGETABLE 
The Oldest, Best, and most Widely-known 
Family Medicine in the World. 
OF 
J 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER. 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds, 
ache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs, 
all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
Cramp in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, and 
Cholera Infantum. PAIN-KILLER is the 
relief not to be obtained by other remedies. 
It harmonises the Nervous and Circulating 
gives REST, SLEEP, COMFORT, QUIETUDE. 
It is a purely vegetable remedy for internal 
SAFE in the hands of even the most in- 
experienced persons. It supersedes the use of 
Any Chemist can supply it at 1s. 14d. and 
28. 9d, per bottle. 


MENDS EVERYTHING. 
j 


@ 






MENDS EVERYTHING 

Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory.Glass, 

¥ China, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
Strong as Iron, Solid as a 

44 The total quantity sold during the 
past five years amounted toover - 


RYBOD ION. It. 
All dealers can sellit. Awa’ , 


Ua TW GOLD, MEDALS, 












t 


RSALE EVERY m rleang, 
ees Pronounced Strongest Glue known 


Contains no Acid, ALWAYS READY.—NO HEATING 
—— REQUIRED. « 


Soli in tin cans for Mechanics and Amateurs. 
Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 9d., and Quarts, 
4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for family use, at 6d. 
and 1s. Samples free by Yas on receipt of 
stamps or postal order. Sold by the wholesale 
trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, 
etc., etc. Depot: 46, HolbornViaduct, London, E.C. 














Like the Perfume Wafted 


from beds of flowers is the breath that has 
been rendered agreeably odorous with SOZO- 
DONT, which communicates to the teeth a 
marble whiteness, and to the gums a roseate 
tint. Use it, and beautify your mouth. 


Price 2s. 6d. One bottle will last six months. 
Sold by the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 





Now ready—Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia and Indi- 
gestion. Special Advice 
as to Diet and Regimen. 
Diseases Sympathetic. 
Notes for Dyspeptics. 
Beverages. Airand Ven- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptie 
Cases. 


Sent for one stamp. Address—Publisher, 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
A 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,’S LIST OF BOOKS, 


Now ready, in 10 vols. 8vo. £4. 10s., or 9s.each. Vol. X, is the Glossary. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with 
a Life of the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, &c. By the Rev. Aruxanper Dycz. With a 
Preface by the late Joun Forster, and several Portraits. 

This Edition isan exact Reprint of the Fourth Edition (July 1880) ; but it is on superior paper (anti jue-laid, 
faint-toned, specially designed for this work) and is printed in the finest style of workmanship by Messrs. Hazell, 
Wateon, & Viney, Limited, handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt, gilt tops. DYCE’S EDITION of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, always the most POPULAR and SCHOLARLY of the Library Editions of the Poet, will now be at the same 


time the CHEAPEST, HANDIEST, and HANDSOMEST. 











In large post 4to. on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Platcs 
on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURISTS AND 
GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam Evertrt. 
Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on Wood of scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, 
Book Illustrations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore 
Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, Sandby, Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘ Phiz,’ Leech, &c. 

* Mr. Everitt has succeeded in producing an entertaining history of caricature, and consequently of the events, 
political and social, of the century—in fact, a thoroughly readable and instructive book.’—PaLt MALL GAZETTE, 


Fully Illustrated, with Plates and Woodcuts, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. By Francis C. Torvyer, B.A, 
Illustrated by Copies of some of the most famous Paintings and Sculptures. 
* The book is just such a one as should be put into the hands of the young persons of either sex who have 
developed a taste for art.’—GLOBE. 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of 
old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces of our Earlier Poets, together with some few 
of later date. By Tuomas Percy, D.D. Edited, with a General Introduction, Additional 
Preface, Notes, Glossary, &c., by Henry B. Wueatiey, F.S.A. In 3 vols. medium 
8vo. cloth gilt, gilt tops, handsomely printed on antique paper (specially made), 31s. 6d. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large folding 
Coloured Map of London in Sixteenth Century. &vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Hoserr Hatt. 


ConTENTs.—Chap. I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.—IV. The Burgess.—V. The 
Merchant.—VI. The Host.—VII. The Courtier—VIII. The Churchman.—IX. The Official—X. The Lawyer. 
APPENDIX I. Notes and References to Chaps. I-X. Apprnprx II. The Darrell Papers. 

‘Those who wish to understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the sixteenth century, as they 
really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.,—TRUTH. 

*Of deep interest.—Mornine Post. * Most curious and suggestive. SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* Vastly entertaining.’—Punca. * A most graphic picture of the times. —-WESTERN ANTIQUARY. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; or, Russia in her Relation to 


her Neighbouring States. 
‘Any one desirous of studying the political question of the day—the strength and importance of Russia— 


cannot do better than read the “ Russian Storm-Cloud.” ’—ACADEMY. 
*Stepniak’s obvious self-restraint and moderation, combined with his avowal of revolutionary sympathies, 


greatly enhance the value of his political forecast.’-—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 
*The most interesting book Stepniak has yet put forth,’—StT. JaAMEs’s GAZETTE. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE 


(1760-1815). An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Arcurpatp Were, M.A. 8vo. 15s., 


MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. 8vo. cloth’extra, 7s. 6d. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: Sketches of Men and Manners in the 
United States. 
‘Seldom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from first to last, as “Tom Tiddler’s 


Ground.” ’—ST. JaAMEs’s GAZETTE. 
‘There can be little doubt that “Tom Tiddler’s Ground ” will meet with an equally popular reception on 


either side of the “ herring pond.”’—Morn1ne@ Post, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS: MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS, 


BY THOMAS HUGHES. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: « Memoir 


(1818-1885). By THOMAS Hveues, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo, 16s. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edited 


by CHARLES ELIOT Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Joun Moruzy. Being the Annual 
Address to the Students of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching delivered at the 
Mansion Hou:ze, February 26, 1887. By JoHN MorLEY. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


*,* Also an Edition for distribution, in pamphlet form, price Twopence. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOKE: a Statistical and Historical Annual of the 


States of the Civilised World. For the Year 1887. Edited by J. Scorr Krirre, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 





























By Mr. THomas Harpy. By Mr, WILLIAM BLACK. 
THE WOODLANDERS. SABINA ZEMBRA. 
By THomas Harpy, By WittiAM BLACK, 
‘ aie ’ Author of ‘ bg Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ 
Author of ‘ Far from the Madding Crowd ’ &c. A Princess of Thule,’ &c. . 
3 vols, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 8 vols, Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MITCHELHURST PLACE,’ By Mr. H, &. CunNINGHAM. 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES; THE COERULEANS: 
MRS. AUSTIN ; LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. A VACATION IDYLL. 
Three Stories. By ur. H. S. CUNNINGHAM, , 
By MarGaret VELEY, Author of ‘For Percival’ &c. Author of ‘The Chronicles of Dustypore. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 














AN EASTER VACATION IN GREECE. With List of Books on Greek Travel 
and Topography, and Time-Tables of Greek Railways and Steamers. By JoHN EpwIn Sanpys, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator ia the University of Cambridge. Witha Map 
of Greece and a Plan of Olympia. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 





MISS YONGE’S CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Cuarrorrs M. Yonez. 
Forty Years of Stuart Rule (1603-1643). Extra fep. 8vo. 5s., W ew Volume 
Vol, I. From Rollo to Edward II. 5s. Vol. II. The Warsin France. 5s. Vol. III. The Warsof the Roses. 5s. 
Vol. IV. Reformation Times. 5s, Vol. V. England and Spain. 5s. Vol. VI. Forty Years of Stuart hule (1603-1643), 5s. 
POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. 
Now publishing Monthly. Paper covers, 1s. each; cloth, 1s.6d. Vols. I. to IV. ready. 





JOHNSON. By Lzsii STEPHEN, [ Ready. HUME. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. [ Ready. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. [ Ready. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps, [ May. 
GIBBON. By J. Oorrzr Morison. [ Ready. GOLDSMITH. By Ws. Brack. (June. 


And the rest of the Series in due course. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS;; and other Literary Pieces. By Frepertc Harrison. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also an Edition on Large Paper, 8vo, 15s. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in his speech at the Mansion House, said :—* Those who are curious as to what they 

should read in the region "of pure literature will do well to peruse my friend Frederic Harrison's volume called 


“The Choice of Books.” ‘You will find there as much wise thought, eloquently and brilliantly put, as in any 
volume of its size.’ 








A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. 
THE VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By Cuartorre M. Yoner, Author of 
‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘Cameos from English History,’ ‘A History of France,’ &c. With a New Portrait 
of the Queen. Crown 8v0. paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls, 6d. 





SHERIDAN and MISS LINLEY, with Selections from their Letters, a Biographical Sketch 
y Miss MATILDA STOKER, see 


Che English Ellustrated Magasine 


For APRIL. Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 














MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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Crown 8vo. c'oth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY MEN, &c. 


By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 


‘The Treasure of Franchard” is told in the Author's happiest style. The humour of it is the purest 
Shandeau...... Rabelais would have shaken in his easy-chair as he listened......It is one of the stories which 
we almost grudge to enjoy by ourselves. We long to see our own delectation reflected in the face of a friend in 
an opposite armchair.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. ’ 

*In “ Markheim”’ Mr. Stevenson approaches nearer to Poe than in any other of his tales. ‘ Will o’ the Mill” 
is a delightful bit of writing—fresh, suggestive, and stimulating. ‘The Treasure of Franchard” is, to our mind, 
far the best of the series. Its literary texture is exquisite, and its characters are studied in Mr. Stevenson’s finest 
mood of subtle humour. It is a story which one can read with pleasure over and over again, so full is it of life, 
of humour, of tenderness. These stories fully maintain Mr. Stevenson's justly high reputation.’—-GRAPHIC. 

*The variety is so pleasing, and the humour is so subtle, that we can find no fault, and our praise sounds 
strained and flat to us..... .Everyone will be pleased to know that they can now add to their library shelves a 
volume containing matter which has the stamp of genius set upon it, and which is worthy of a foremost place 
in the highest rank of contemporaneous fiction.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* All his stories, whether they be humorous or tragic, are told exquisitely......His stories delight and teach ; 
but the teaching is for those who will be taugnt, and they have the delight as well. This volume of charming 
stories is an excellent proof of Mr. Stevenson's power.’—SCOTSMAN. 

*The charm of this little book is its variety. No two tales are in the same key. Each has its own colour 
and scheme, its own atmosphere......“ The Merry Men” is one of the most nervous bits of writing Mr. 
Stevenson has done. “ The Treasure of Franchard,” which brings up the rear, shows his humour at its subtlest. 
Its workmanship is delightful from first to last. And the chapter which tells of ‘‘ A Criminal Investigation” is 
worthy of the “ Arabian Nights,” whether Old or New.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** Will o’ the Mill” is woven of such exquisite word-stuff that no scissors are sharp enough to secure a quota- 
“The Merry Men” will be forgotten by no one who has read of them.’—Coort AND SocreTy REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Beckoning Hand &c. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories’ &c. 


* By far the best story in this collection is ‘The Gold Wulfric.” The sustained ingenuity of the tale entitles 
it to rank as a masterpiece of its kind. “ The Third Time” and “John Cann’s Treasure” are powerful pieces of 


* work.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 


* A collection of more or less weird and startling stories by a writer whose power in this direction has almost 
no equal in the present day.’—-ScoTsMAN, 

* Grant Allen has already proved himself to be a storyteller of the first class. He has rare freshness and 
originality, combined with a characteristic cleverness which we cannot well define......There is an irresistible 
attraction in the style of these stories to which even the most cynical must succumb. For railway reading no 
volume equals it."—-PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER. 

‘The present volume is a capital investment to be resorted to in all moods. To lovers of genuine humour we 
commend a perusal of “ Lucretia,” while those who delight in feeling their flesh creep can do so most effectually 
during a perusal of “ Olga Davidoff’s Husband,” or “‘ The Search Party's Find.” ’—WHITEHaLt REVIEW. 

*“The Beckoning Hand” is the name of the first story in the volume before us, and it is quite equal to 
anything the writer has done before. Mr. Grant Allen excels in short stories..—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Holiday Tasks. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &e. 


‘Mr. Payn is one of the freshest and gayest of living writers. In his !atest book he is as brisk and young a8 
when he wrote for Charles Dickens in Household Words, or jested week by week in Chambers’s Journal, Mr. 
Payn is never unkind, he is often wise, he is always cheerful, and humane, and liberal. His book is one of those 
that are read with pleasant and helpful laughter, and that leave a good taste in the mouth when all’s over.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The charm of Mr. Payn’s new volume—for no one who follows the Author through one of his “ Holiday 
Tasks” will escape the spell—is a charm of style........ Mr. Payn’s readers will be content to let him take what 
theme he will to discourse upon, knowing well that there will be humour, shrewdness, and good sense in what he 
says. These qualities provide an ample entertainment of pleasant reading in this collection. The volume may 
perbaps be best described as a book of good conversation upon all sorts and conditions of topics. It is enjoyable 
from first to last.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

‘It is impossible to examine the merits of all the papers which Mr. James Payn has united under the covering 
title of “ Holiday Tasks”; but speaking of them in general, it will be enough to say that every reader will find 
something interesting in them.’—ATHENAUM. 

*“ The Holiday Tasks” are full of life and freshness, and in their variety they adapt themselves to every 
tuste. Mr. Payn is never more successful than when in a chatty or conversational mood.’—TIMEs. 

* Short essays and stories. Again and again ; 
You'll take up the book, and find pleasure in Payn.’—Puncn. 
* Mr. Payn possesses the veritable rod of the wizard, one touch of which can make a man forget his own 
tity, and smile or weep, rejoice or grieve, at the will of the enchanter’—CourT ANoO SocteTy REVIEW. 
Each and all marked by strong good sense and keen observation.,....Really an engrossing voluine.’ 
MORNING Post. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. By Sir Ricuarp Tempe, 
G.C.S.1, C.LE., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited by Captain R. C. TeEmrLe. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Chromo- 
lithographs, Illustrations, and Maps. [Jmmediutely. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of M. Ganrre, CHARMEs. Translated 


by J. E.Gorpon-CumMine. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the Foundation of Vir- 


ginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. By Percy Grae, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac’ &c. 2 vols 
8vo. 32s. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 
W.F. B. Laurie, Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of ‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jagaunith,’ 
‘ Ashé Pyee’: the Eastern or Foremost Country, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. New Volume. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. MRS, SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W.H. Torriayo, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. Fep. 
2s. 6d. 


























THROUGH THE LONG DAY. Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a 


Century. By CuHartes Mackay, LL.D., &c., Author of ‘ Egeria,’ ‘Studies from the Antique,’ &c. 2 vols. 
with Portraits, crown vo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


Captain Lionet J. Trotrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘ Warren Hastings: a 
Biography,’ &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Jonn Futrorp 


Vicary, Author of ‘An American in Norway’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B. Norman, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘Armenia; or, the 
Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 


of E. M. H. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, 


and Amusement in Queensland, New Sonth Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HaRoLD Fixcu-HatrTon, 
New and Cheaper | Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

















THE ROYAL KALENDAR anv Covrr ann City Reoisrer ror ENcLanp, 


SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, for the Year 1887. Price 5s.; or with Index, 7s. 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY, for January, 1887. Issued 


by Permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. ; bound, 12s, 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Bein 


Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rev, G. W. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwic 
Hospital, &c. Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


THE HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN. By Jonn H. INGRAM. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. With Portraits and Appendix. 


By his Great Grandson, WM. RAEBURN ANDREW. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. Comprising Specimens of Persian Handwriting, 


Illustrated with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington Museum, to which are added I)lustra- 
tions of the Nagari Character. By the late Professor PALMER and Freperic PincoTr. 4to, 12s. 6d, 




















London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 4 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at Messrs. W. H. Smith ¢ Son's Bookstalls, 


4a LT" Ei: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 
| Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. | 


* Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, | 
Lie in three words— HEALTH, peace, and competence,’—PopPs, | 


VOLUME I., April 1883 to September 1883, price 7s. 6d, i 
VOLUME IL., October 1883 to March 1864 price 7s. 6d. 
] 














VOLUME IIL., April 1884 to September 1884, price 7s. 6d. 





VOLUME IV., October 1884 to March 1885 puee 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME _V., April 1885 to September 1885, ready, price 7s. 6d. 
VOLUME VL., October 1885 to March 1886, a price 7s. 6d. 7 


VOLUME VIL., April 1886 to September 1886, ready, price 7s. 6d. ; j 


. Hein * has been successfully established to supply a felt and growing demand for a weekly periodical f 
co which shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention [ 
re) isease. 

The following articles have been completed in serial form. The numbers in which they appear can be had 
through any agent, or direct from the publishers, by remitting extra the cost of postage :— 4 
Sleep Walking. 7 Nos, Health and Holidays. 29 Nos. ; 
Infants. 8 Nos. Hydrophobia: its ature, Causes, and 
Physical Training for Children. 5 Nos. Treatment. 6 Nos. 





Quacks, 10 Nos. 


Tricycles, and their Relation to Health. 
13 Nos. 


Digestion. 11 Nos. 
Nursing. 5 Nos. 
Electrical Appliances and their Buploy- 


ment as Aids to Health. Completed in 9 Nos. 


What to do when Fever invades the 
House, 11 Nos. 
The Hair, Skin, and Teeth, 14 Nos. 





Germ Theory of Disease. 7 Nos. 
Calisthenics. 12 Nos. 

Cottage Hospitals. 7 Nos. 

Economical Meals. 11 Nos. 

How to become Thin or Fat. 11 Nos, 

Our Useful Note Book. 7 Nos, 
Examinations, Schools, and Health. 5 Nos, 
Public Parks and Open Spaces. 9 Nos. 


Other Serial Articles are being published in Hearn. 
The New Volume (VIII.) commenced with No. 182 (Oct. 1, 1886). T 


London: A. P. WATT, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. ye 


THoaE CAMERA | « 


| A Monthly Magazine for all those interested in the Practice of Photography, 
PUBLISHED ON THE ist OF EVERY MONTH. 


Yearly Subscription (including Home Postage), 7s. 6d. mi 


To the Continent, Canada, United States, and Egypt, 7s. 6d.; to West Indies and South America, 8s.; to South * 
Africa, the East Indies, China, &c., 9s. ; to Australia, New Zealand, &c., 10s. Wi 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Cheques and Money or Postal Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs. WYMAN & SONS. Sel 


“THE CAMERA’ can be had of the following Agents :— 











LONDON. 


Messrs, ALLEN & Co. Ave Maria Lane 
Mr. Buarr, Royal Exchange. 


London.— Continued. 
Messrs. RrrcurE, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


BRADFORD. 
Mr. G. D. Scoran, 11 Leeds Road. 








Messrs. PoTrLE & Son, Royal Ex- | Messrs. SHew & Co.,88 Newman St. an 
change. Mr. STANLEY, Railway Approach 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. London Bridge. — ’ BELFAST. = 
Mr. Curr, Vauxhall Bridve Road. Messrs. SPOONER & Co., 379 Strand. | Mr. W. NicHoLL, 58 Donegal Street. 
Mr. CurRTICE, Catherine St., Strand. | Messrs. Jenkins & Co., Stationers’ 
Messrs. HAMILTON, ADAMs & Co., Hall Court. CARDIFF 
. 


Paternoster Row. 
Messrs. Hinton & Co., Bedford St., 
Covent Garden. 
Mes-rs. HuGHES & Son, 39 Fen- 
church Street. 
Mr. Jones, Little Queen Street. 
Messrs. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row 
Mr. WALTER LAWLEY, 8 Coventry 





Messrs. Smurpson, Shoe Lane. 

Messrs. OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Street, 
Without. 

Messrs. HoRNE, THORNTHWAITE & 
Woop, Strand. 

Mr. H. Vickers, Strand. 

Mr. Woon, 74 Cheapside. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MATERIAL 
Depor, 11 St. John’s Square. 


DUBLIN. 





GILL & Son, Upper Sackville Street. 








Street, & 78 Farringdon Street. f 
Lonnon ‘srammeouerss Co., 108 MANCHESTER. DUNDEE. ; 
Regent Street, & 54 Cheapside. | Mr. F.T. CHAPMAN,7 Albert Square. | Mr. G. LowpgEv, Reform Street. trat 
oe Beek — Mr. Joun HEYwoop, Deansgate. and 
r.G. S. MARTIN, Bream’s Buildin 
Chancery Lane. = EDINBURGH. Aqu 
PHOTO-ARTISTS’ STORES, 43 Charter- | BIRMINGHAM. Mr. J. M. TuanBuLn, 6 Rose Street met: 
house Square. | Messrs. J. LANCASTER & Sons. out 


Messrs. Roprmvson & Sons, 172 
Regent Street. 


Mr. Aston, High Street. 
Mr. Hume, New Street. 








YORK. —Mr. Benttey. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


DECORATION 


Monthly, SIXPENCE. Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of 
Europe, Egypt, Canada, or United States, Six Shillings in advance. 
The Number for APRIL, now ready, contains :— 


Double-page Pilate illustrating Ceiling Design by Goange Pretty ; Dado Band Designs by Mrs. 
Courtenay Edmonds and Peter Lindsay; Sculptured Fountain at Vienna by Johannes Benk ; 
‘Beatrice,’ a Decorative Head, by Moyr Smith; Oriental Frontispieces to the Book of Kings 
and the Bhagavata Purana ; Frieze at Tiryns; Early Greek Ceiling at Orchomenos; Later 
Greek Borders ; Heading by P. V. Galland ; Panel at Versailles; Chair by Felix and Wayman ; 
Headings and Initials ; Article on the Distribution of the Ornamental Styles (Part III.); 
Plato’s Description of Atlantis ; English Decoration in the Reign of Henry III. ; Art Notes, &c. 

* Decoration ’ Volumes :—Vol. I., price raised to £2. 2s.; Vols. II., ILI., IV., V., and VI., 7s. 6d. each. The 
Third Series began with Vol. VII. Vols. VIL. to XII., elegantly bound, price 7s. Gd. each. ‘ Decoration’ for the 
years 1884, 1885, and 1886, the first years of the Third Series, splendidly bound, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 


Pappmngton Green Curcprew's Hosprrar 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 

















tgp object of this Charity is to afford relief and assistance to 
Sick Children: Boys under the age of 12, and Girls under the age of 14, 

The Hospital contains 27 beds, besides accommodation for out-patients. During the 
year 1885, 332 In-patients were admitted ; whilst relief was afforded to 11,737 
new Out-patients, being an increase of 2,381 over those of 1884. The total attendances 
of Out-patients during 1885 were 29,615. 

As the Hospital is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, the Committee 
much hope that the kind friends who have been the means of starting the Institution 
will assist them in obtaining further Donations and Subscriptions (which may be 
sent to Mr. Gzorcre Hansvury, 21 Portman Square). 

The Report for 1885 is now ready, and will be sent upon application. 

The Hospital is open to Visitors every day between the hours of 2 and 4.30 P.m., 
and the Committee will be glad of a visit from any who are interested in the work. 





THE PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS. 


By THOMAS KENTISH. 


Entirely New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged, with 267 Illustrations. 

This Edition will be fownd to be a great improvement upon the first. It is illus- 
trated with 267 Diagrams, contains upwards of 300 Receipts, embracing every variety 
and the richest tints, Winged and Coloured Tourbillions, Chain or Triplet Asteroids, 
Aquatic Pieces, Metallic Drifts, the projection of Balloons, and a new and expeditious 
method for the production of a splendid and perfect Match, hitherto the desideratum 
but now the easy acquisition, of the Amateur. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE jNEW NUMBER OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


CONTENTS for APRIL. 
1. ‘A Life Interest.’ By Mrs. Arexanpgr, Author of ‘The Wooing O’t.’ Chapters 
I.to III. (To be continued.) 
2. ‘Pretty Polls.’ By Mrs. E. Lyxn Lixtov. 
. False or True? By Vioter Fane, 


Faith: a Woman with a Past. By Bearrice May Bort, Author of ‘Miss 
Molly.’ Chapter I. (To be continued.) 


‘Chant de Golias.’ By B. Monrcomerre Ranxine. 

‘Modern Mesmers.’ By Samver Larne. 

Silence is Best. By M. Anpre Rarratovicn. 

Some Men I have Known. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camzron. 

The Men who Loved Her. By Jzssm Sare Lroyp. 

10. ‘A False Start.’ By Hawzey Swarr. Chapters I. to IX. (To be continued.) 


11. Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humeury. 








- ow 


? FS PS 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


At all the Libraries. 








GARRISON GOSSIP: A Military Novel. By Jonny Srranez 


Wixter, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby.’ 2 vols. 


THE OUTSIDER: A Sporting Novel. By Hawzey Smarr. 
2 


vols. 


‘THE BOND OF WEDLOCK.’ By Mrs. Campsewi Praep. 


2 vols. 


‘DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA.’ By Mrs. Avexanper 


Fraser. 3 vols. (3rd Edition.) 


‘DRIVEN TO BAY.’ By Fiorence Marryat. 3 vols. 


SARA. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Cuerwynp. 3 vols. (2nd 
Edition.) 





F, V, WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F. Vi WHITE & CO"S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS., 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 


Clewerly WWon: a Romance of the Grand National. By 


Hawtey Smart. 
Devwils Ford. By Brer Harrz. 


‘Mignon’s Secret.’ By Joun Srraxce Winter, Author of 
‘Bootles’ Baty’ &c. (4th Edition.) 


‘Im Possession.’ By Ceci Sevsy-Lownpzs. 

On March. By Joun Srrancze Winter. (3rd Edition.) 

In Quarters. By the same Avurnor. (5th Edition.) 

The Madness of Marriage. By Mrs. H. Lovirr 


CAMERON. 





FiIvEKe POPULAR NOVELS. 
In One Vol., cloth gilt, 6s., Picture boards, 2s,, the Seventh Edition of 


ARMY SOCIETY] ; 


OR, LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Booties’ Baby.’ 
‘We know of no books of military life which can compare with Mr. Winter’s for a combination of perfect 
realism and romantic flavour.’—-THe CouNTy GENTLEMAN. 
* ,.. Is full of the pleasant “go” and movement which has distinguished “ Bootles’ Baby.”’—Daity 
TELEGRAPH. 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, a Cheap One Volume Edition of Mrs. ALEXANDER’s Popular Novel. 


BY WO MMAN’S wit. 


By the Author of ‘The Wooing O’t’ &c. &c. 
‘Mrs, Alexander deserves credit for keeping her readers mystified.’ —ATHEN ZUM. 
* Altogether Mrs. Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well to]d."—MornNING Post. 





The Fifth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON’s Popular Novel. 


Im A GRASS COUNTRY. 


A STORY OF LOVE AND SPORT. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘Deceivers Ever,’ ‘A North Country Maid.’ 


‘Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day..—Mornina Post. 





A Cheap One Vol. Edition in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BILLED IN THE OPEN. 


By Mrs. EpwArD KENNARD, Author of ‘ The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’ &c. 
* Killed in the Open ” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
Tue ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 
Also Uniform with the above. 


THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT: 


A SPORTING NOVEL. By Mrs. EpwarD KENNARD. 

‘ Nell Fitzgerald is an irreproachable heroine, full of gentle womanliness, and rich in all virtues that make 
her kind estimable. Mrs. Kennard’s work is marked by high tone as well as vigorous narrative, and sportemen, 
when searching for something new and beguiling for a wet day or spell of frost, can hardly light upon anything 
better than these fresh and picturesque hunting stories of Mrs. Kennard’s.’—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 

‘There is a wonderful freshness about this novel which cannot fail to charm even those who have never 
ridden to hounds.’—CourT JOURNAL. 





Shortly will be published a NEW NOVEL, by JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author 
of ‘ Bootles’ Baby,’ price 1s., entitled 


THAT IMFePpP! 
F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Chronicle of the Coach: 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. DENISON CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. Cuicuxster. 


‘Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Whitsuntide party seem to have enjoyed themselves thoroughly, and the drive from 
Charing Cross to Ilfracombe has found an efficient chronicler in Mr. Champlin. —PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘They took as passengers on their coach distinguished men of letters, whose names it is, for the most part, 
easy to read between the lines. . . . The “Chronicle of the Coach” never flags in interest. . . . Even English- 
men who fancy that they know their own country well may find here how inexhaustible are the beauties and 
associations of towns through which many travellers rash. . . . Whether as a guide-book to travellers along the 
same route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this “ Chronicle” cannot but please. Its woodcuts, now 
realistic and then fanciful, harmonise with its quaint and then its descriptive paragraphs.’—ACADEMY. 

* Old boys will delight in the “Chronicle of the Coach.” A rapid journey, with plenty of wheel and very 
little wo, from London to Ilfracombe. E. L. Chichester’s clever cuts—not with the whip, but with the pencil— 
add materially to the pleasure of the trip.’—PuNncu. 

* A journey taken in the best of all ways with a party including two such men as Mr. Carnegie and Mr. William 
Black could hardly fail to be a uniquely pleasant affair ; and Mr. Champlin makes us such complete sharers in the 
experiences of himself and his fellow travellers as also to make us in imagination real participators in his and 
their delights. No reader of the book will fail to wish that he had been of the jovial party.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 





Now ready, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise. 


By E. STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &c. 

*The book is clever and lively, and will unquestionably commend itself to those who delight in the prose 
ebullitions of the American comic muse.’— PUBLIC OPINION. 

** Burglars in Paradise” may be taken as a sequel to that amusing sketch, “ An Old Maid’s Paradise.”...... 
The three chief actors are as delightfully presented as in the old days of an unviolated Paradise. The incident o 
the burglary is humorously told and cleverly developed.’—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

* Miss Phelps’ new and most attractive story......“‘ Burglars in Paradise” is a book not to be criticised, but 
to be taken in small doses.’—ACADEMY. 

‘Readers who do not secure “ Burglars in Paradise” must blame themselves for losing a rare treat.’ 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES’ 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Brueton’s Bayou. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘Helen’s Babies’ &c. 

*It is not only Brueton’s Bayou, but also the people who live there, that are charming, as they possess a 
mixture of refinement and country freshness which is most delightful. We should spoil the pleasure of 
anyone who may read this story if we were to indicate what is the plot of it, and, therefore, we can only say that 
it is one of the brightest and most pleasant novels that we have come across for a long time.”—SATURDAY 





Ww. 

‘ Affords a capital scene for a fresh bit of character-study and for an effective contrast between New York 
sharpness and the openhanded, old-fashioned simplicity and dignity of the southern planters. . . . Mr. Habberton’s 
story is agreeably told with much appreciation of salient characteristics, with a humour which he wisely keeps 
well in hand, and not without a touch of true feeling. —ATHEN ZUM. 

* No book by the author of “ Helen’s Babies” is likely to lack humour, and what between its humour and its 
freshness “‘ Brueton’s Bayou ” is a most entertaining story.—GLAasGcow HERALD. 

‘In originality of motive, in freshness of treatment, and in a winning, pathetic grace, which is not a mere 
ornament of the story, but is wrought into its very fabric, ‘‘ Brueton’s Bayou” stands alone among recent novels. 
.-..The Brueton family are charming, and the single character of the Major—the strong, selfless, high-minded 
gentleman—would suffice to make any book memorable. “ Brueton’s Bayou”’ will certainly not besoon forgotten 
by any reader.’—ACADEMY. 

‘This delightful story will not fail to add considerably to the laurels of the author of “Helen's Babies.” 
We have seldom read a book in which prosaic humour and poetical sentiment are so well combined.’ 

WESTERN DaILy MERCURY. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Animal Anecdotes, 


ARRANGED ON A WNEW PRINCIPLE 
By H. A. PAGE, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ ‘Thoreau: a Study,’ &c. 


‘Lovers of animals will find many stories setting forth the bright sides of their favourites—their wonderful 
instinct, their fidelity, love, intelligence, memory, and trustworthiness.’—-MoRNING Post. 

* Most in . No one can read this book without being better for it....... The editor has done a service 
in giving it to the reading public.’—VinToN’s GAZETTE. 

‘A most interesting compilation. Mr. Page sets himself to illustrate the now widely accepted opinion that 
animals have reason as well as instinct. Remarkable instances, too, he adduces of the appearance of a sense of 
conscience where it is not generally supposed to reside.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS Piccadilly, W. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. 


\7 722 ETE TEE TE TEE ee 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Water 
Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &e. With Etching of Portrait by Joun 
Perrig, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Water Besant, 


Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the 
NOVELS of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) ‘will 
be printed from a specially cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne 
Press, on a large crown 8vo. page, and will be issued in Six-Shilling Monthly Volumes, hand- 
somely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co. The first Volume (now in the press), will be 


READY~MONEY MORTIBOY. 


With an Etched Portrait of James Rice, and a New Preface by Watrer Bzsanr, telling the 
story of his literary partnership with James Rice. This Novel will be followed at regular 
intervals by the following: 




















My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 
With Harp and Crown. By Celia’s Arbour. 
This Son of Vulcan. | The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Golden Butterfly. Pa The Seamy Side. 
1c. &e. 
Little Novels. By Wiuxkie Couns. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


- ___[Shortly. 
A Son of Hagar. A Romance of our Time. By Hatt 


Caine, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistre Murray, Author of 


‘ Joseph’s Coat’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [ Preparing. 


Holiday Tasks: being Essays written in Vacation Time. 
By James Payn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘High Spirits,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy, Author of ‘Lost 
Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. aa [Immediately. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 


Louis Sravenson, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 


of ‘Strange Stories’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Mary Jane’s Memoirs. By Georce R. Sims. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrizr, Author of 
‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘Saint Mungo’s City,’ &e. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. _ [ Shortly. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ Privateer, 


By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by P. Macnas, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS— continued. 


The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witxte Cotiins, Author 
of ‘The Woman in White.’ Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s.6d. [Shortly. 

That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. AtFrep Hunt, 
Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Mcdel,’ ‘The Leaden Casket,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

In all Shades: a Novel. By Grant Auten, Author of 
‘Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘Babylon, &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

Buried Diamonds: a Novel. By Saran Tytizr. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. a 

Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firzceratp. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Brer Harre. 
it. 


28 original Drawings by Karz Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp 




















____ Evans. Small 4to. boards,5s. | a oS AED) 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Srezicur, Author of ‘The 
Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ &c. Crown 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery MAcALPINE. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


Burglars in Paradise. by E. Stuart Paerps, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW IN THE PRESS, Two Shillings each. 
By GRANT ALLEN. | By JUSTIN McCARTHY. | By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Babylon. | * Camiola. In the Middle Watch. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. | By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | By KATHARINE SAUNDERS 
The Master of the Mine.| ° First Person Singular.| Sebastian. — 














y) —) > _ ry Jan's Mens 

By JOHN HABBERTON. By JAMES PAYN. | y 2 eae. 

a ssce thes Bayou. | a he Talk of the Town. | me ae oe 4 
[ Ready. 


By JAMES RUNCIMAN, | By SARAH TYTLER. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Schools and Scholars. | Noblesse Oblige. 


’*Twixt Love and Duty. | (Ready. 





A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. IUlustrated from the Squibs, Lampoons, 
and Caricatures of the Time. By Josrru Greeo. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with coloured 
Frontispiece and 190 Illustrations, 16s. 

War: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo. Is.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 








A History of the Four Georges. By Jusux 
McCarruy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation, 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














ly. 


i. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 
A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 


McCarruy, M.P. Jurire Epition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 
2 vols. square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. ‘ 6 ae ey: Son 

Treland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1798 to 1886. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Case for Home Rule, By Justin H. McCartuy, 


M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ds. 


Chronicle of the Coach: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 


By J. Denison Cuamptin. With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L, Caicuzster. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new principle. By 
H. A. Pacz, Author of ‘Thoreau: a Study’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


























Poets’ Natural History. By Pu Rosiysoy, Author 
of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


Bird Life in England. By Lester Arnot, Author of 














‘On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 
The Folk-Lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuisevton 
Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. { Shortly. 





Studies in Life and Sense. By Anprew Wisson, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Square 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

The Complete Art of Making Fireworks; or, 
The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By THomas KentisH. With 267 Illustrations, A New 
Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 











Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


A Voyage to the Cape. By W. Ciark Russett, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ 
cee —e_ Comeme Sve. et one, ee EE 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watter 
Scott. With over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 


Poems by t Whit tdi 











Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micnaet Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 

The Epicurean: a Tale. With Vignette Lllustrations by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; and Alciphron: a Poem. By Tuomas Moors. Small 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. ie a Te 

George MacDonalds Works of Fancy and 


Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumzs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 

















VOL. I.—Wiruin anv Wirnovt. Toe Hippen 
Lire. 

VOL. Il.—Tue Discrere. Tue GospPeL 
Women. A Book or Sonnets. OnrGANn 
Sones. 


VOL. III.— Vioitn Soncs. Songs or THE 
Days anp Nicuts. A Boox or Dreams. 
Roapsipze Poems. Poems ror CHILDREN. 


VOL. IV.—Parastes, Batziaps. Scorcu 
Sones. 





VOLS, V. and VI.—Puanrasres: A Faerie 
Romance. 

VOL. VII.—Tuxe Porrenr. 

VOL. VIII.— Tue Licur Princess. Tue 
Giant’s Heart. Swapows. 

VOL. IX.—Cross Purposrs. Tur Gotpen 
Key. Tue Carasoyn. Lirrte Dayrient. 

VOL. X.—Tue Crvuet Painter. Toe Wow 
o’ Rrvven. Tue Castitxr. Tue Broxen 
Sworps, Tue Gray Wor. UNcLE 
CorNELIvs, 


(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s, 6d, each. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS —continued. 
Select Poems. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fep. 8vo. 











cloth extra, 63. [ Preparing. 
Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock/’ Uniform with his 
‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo, 1s. [ Shortly, 





Society in London. By A Forrien Resipent. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society amonG THE MippLz AND PROFESSIONAL 
Crasses. Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Sister Dora: a Biography. By Margaret LonsDALe. 
Popular Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
4 Illustrations. Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great Men. By 
Samuet Artuur Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Jouy Brownine, F.R.AS., &e. Fifth Edition, 
enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 














The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I. for October, and No. Il. for January, are now ready. Demy 8vo. 
illustrated cover, 1s. each. 


Belgravia. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January 
contained the First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tytier (Author of ‘ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline’ &c.), entitled ‘ DISAPPEARED,’ with Illustrations by P. Macnas; and 
Stories by Witxre Cotzins, Miss Brappon, Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, the AvTHor or 
‘ Puyxuis,’ and other Popular Authors. 

The Gentleman’s Magazime. One Shilling Monthly. 
In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘ Science Notes,’ by W. Matrizv Wit1aMs, F.R.AS., 
and ‘ Table Talk,’ by Syivanus Urpan, appear montiily. 

Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 


Edited by Henry Bracksurn. 1s. [ Preparing. 


Grosvenor Notes (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by Hunry Bracksurn. Preparing. 


1s. [ 
The Paris Salon (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by F. G. Dumas. 3s. (Preparing. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 

ingdom (1887). Containing Notices of Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, &c. Large 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1887). 
Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1887). 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
ee and House of Commons (1887). Containing the above 
Four Books. Tn One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
it 


Charities (1886-7). ed by Jonx Lane. Showing their Name, Date of 























Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &e. Crown 8yo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Price Fourpence Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post-free. 
The Oldest and most Widely-Read of Popular Scientific Magazines 
- Is 


CIENCE-GOSSIP: 


An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D., F.L.S., F'.G.S., &c. 
DEVOTED To EVERY BRANCH oF anit Monthly Summary of Discovery 


GEOLOGY, BOTANY, every Department 


rogress 
of Natural Science all over the world 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


is given, so that the volumes of 
*Science-Gossip’ form an unbroken 
CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, history of Science for more than 
WICROSCOPY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, ano 


twenty years. 
New Books on Scientific Subjects 
GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 
For twenty-one years this popular 


are duly noticed or reviewed. 
Magazine has maintained its hold on 


A large space is devoted to 
Scientific ‘Notes and Queries,’ thus 

the good opinion of lovers of Natural 

Science. During that period articles 


enabling every lover of nature to 
chronicle his own original observa- 
tions, or get his special difficulties 

from the pens of the best known 

Scientific Writers of the day, in every 

department of Science, have appeared 


settled. 
For active workers and collectors 
in its pages. Series of Articles on 
various subjects have also been pub- 


the ‘Exchange Column’ has long 
proved a well and widely known 
means of barter and interchange. 
lished, and not a few of the popular . Correspondents’ has been found help- 
books of the day are reprints of such Sy ful to students requiring personal 
pe = y P help in naming specimens, &c. 
A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I. to XII. (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Paragraph 
in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 8d.; or post Sree, 9d, 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








The column devoted to ‘ Answers to 
The Volume for 1886 is now ready, cloth extra, 5s, With nearly 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF NOTABLE CONTEMPORARIES. 
By FRANCES HAYS, 


*Miss Hays may be credited with having struck out almost a new idea in Dictionaries of Biography, 
Restricting her list of remarkable women to those still living, she gives us information that will be often 
practically useful, and is able to keep her book within a handbook size. Her list comprises about five hundred 
names of notable women of all nations. The result is a volume of ‘“* Women of the Day,” which may claim to 
stand side by side with “ Men of the Time.” In glancing through the articles we have gathered a great deal of 
interesting information concerning many who have hitherto been to us little more than names ; and as with 
most dictionaries, some of the information of most practical value concerns those who are least known. Itisa 
useful addition to the publishers’ series of dictionaries.,—BrITISH: QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘The present work of reference is certain to become popular, because it is exceedingly useful. It will delight 
the hearts of those who seek after the “‘ elevation of women.” Accuracy has been secured by the subjects having 
been called upon to revise the notices, —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ Evidently the result of careful inquiry ; will be found a very useful reference book.’—Socrety. 

*It will prove a handy book of reference for all interested in the changed position of women in the nineteenth 
century, and deserves a place in every library.—EDINBURGH COURANT. 

‘This book supplies a long-felt want in our literature. It may be described as a companion volume to “Men 
of the Time.” We have in this new book accurately-prepared biographies of over four hundred women, more or 
less eminent. A key is furnished to the pseudonyms, which completes the usefulness of a work that is through- 
out as interesting as a good novel.’—METHODIST TIMES. 

‘The author has shown considerable aptitude for the preparation of such a work. The biographies are care. 
fully done, and undoubtedly the volume will have a good deal of usefulness for those who wish to refer to snch 
a book. It is in all respects well got up.’—Scorsman. 

‘ A valuable contribution to literature in the shape of a biographical dictionary of four hundred and thirty 
of our notable lady contemporaries. The work is just what is needed—bare facts, without fulsome praise.’ 

WARRINGTON GUARDIAN. 

‘A very interesting and original book. As to the way in which the work is done by its compiler, Miss 
Frances Hays, there is little to be said but praise. Her industry, perseverance, and indomitable energy in 

gathering such a mass of information have undoubtedly been extraordinary. A book which will be indispensabie 
to every public library, and to everybody interested in woman’s work and progress.’—LANCASTER GUARDIAN, 

‘A book which really meets a want, and which will be as acceptable to the general student as to the every- 
day reader,”—LIvERPOOL CouURIER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Ireland since the Union: 
SKETCHES OF JRISH HISTORY FROM 1798 TO 1886. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 


*In the earlier chapters we have him at his best, and his best is worth having. He has inherited ahd skil. 
fully cultivated a bright, racy, and, at times, glowing and vigorous style. As essays on the Union and the 
events that led up to it, the first five chapters may fairly be described as brilliant.’-—ScoTsMAN. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S ‘ HISTORY.’ 
A History of our Own Times. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the End of 1886. 
2 vois. square 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA.’ 


Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, 
and 4 Illustrations. 


Small 4to. boards, 5s. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
By BRET HARTE. 
With 28 Original Drawings by Kare Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp Evans. 











‘Children are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever. Miss Greenaway, for example, is 
illustrating Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Queen of the Pirate Isle,” and to be drawn for by Miss Greenaway is as much as a 
child with a tenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Ruskin praises her..—DatILy News. 

‘This is a delightful story of child-life, written in the light, humorous style of which Mr. Bret Harte isa 
master. . . . It is charmingly illustrated, too, with thé fascinating coloured sketches of little people which have 
made Kate Greenaway’s a familiar name wherever English is spoken.’—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘Should win especial popularity. . . . The story is very simple and interesting, and the coloured pictures 
are delightful. —CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

*One of the most delightful books of the season. . . . Miss Greenaway is at her best in the illustrations, in 
which the light, the graceful, the quaint, and the droll are combined in soft but rich colouring.—PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 

‘One of the prettiest books that has appeared for a long time. The combination of Miss Greenaway’s 
dainty and intensely English art with Bret Harte’s story of Californian life is extremely piquant, and, as sucha 
daring experiment deserves to be, it is highly successful. . . . The adventures are all told delightfully by Bret 
Harte and illustrated bewitchingly by Miss Greenaway.’-—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

*Miss Greenaway has illustrated . .. . with admirable spirit and humour Mr. Bret Harte’s amusing 
novelette. . . . An undercurrent of playful kindliness runs through the little romance, and gives to it the 
character of a tiny fairy-tale of most excellent foolery.’—-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘When the names of Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte appear on a title-page together, it promises well for the 
entertainment of their young reader. . . . Miss Greenaway’s children are as charming as ever, and Wan-lee, the 
“Chinee boy,” makes an agreeable novelty.’--SrEcTATOR. , 

*One of the best children’s books published this season. . . . A conjunction of genius sufficient to render the 
book almost perfect of its kind.’.—Ecno. 

‘Full of hearty fun, or rather Bret-Hartey fun, and the illustrations by Miss Kate Greenaway are excellent,’ 

PUNCH. 

* A fine telling story by Bret Harte, illustrated by the ever welcome pencil of Kate Greenaway. The pictures 
are simply charming.’—MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD. 

* Messrs. Chatto & Windus have done their duty nobly by giving the children one of Bret Harte’s stories, and 
asking Miss Kate Greenaway to illustrate it. Bret Harte’s writing is always welcome, and we could put up 
with many more stories from him,.’—VaAniTy Farr. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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oman 8 SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 

10 ADAM STREET. A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Chemistry of Cookery. 


By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., 
Author of ‘ Science in Short Chapters,’ ‘A Simple Treatise on Heat,’ &c. 


‘Thoroughly readable, full of nterest, with enough of the author’s personality to give a piquancy to the 
stories told.’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 
possesses, need not go beyond the first chapter,on “ The Boiling of Water. ” But if he reads this be certainly 
will go further, and will probably begin to think how he can induce his cook to assimilate some of the valua ble 
lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
health and house...... About the economical value of the book there can be no doubt.’—Spxcraror. .- 

‘Mr. Williams isa h t and a t writer; he has evidently been a keen observer of dietaries in 
various countries, and his little book contains much that is worth reading.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ There is plenty of room for this excellent book by Mr. Mattieu Williams......There are few conductors of 
cookery classes who are so thoroughly grounded in the science of the subject that they will not find many 
valuable hints in Mr. Williams’s pages.’—ScoOTSMAN. 

* Will be welcomed by all who wish to see the subject of the preparation of food reduced to a science. . . 
Perspicuously and pleasantly Mr. Williams explains the why and the wherefore of each successive step in any 
given piece of culinary work. Every mistress of a household who wishes to raise her cook above the level of a 
mere automaton will purchase twe copies of Mr. Williams's excellent book-—the one for the kitchen, and the 
other for her own careful and studious perusal,’ — KNOWLEDGE. 

‘Throughout the work we find the signs of care and thoughtful investigation. . . . Mr. Williams has 
managed most judiciously to compress into a very small compass a vast amount of authoritative information on 
the subject of food and feeding generally—and the volume is really quite a compendium of its subject.’—Foop. 

* The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s latest book. . . . The anthor 
of “ The Chemistry of Cookery” has produced a very interesting work. We heartily recommend it to the rists, 
to people who cook for themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a m vat 
important subject. . . . Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this island, as a high art and science. 
We may not live to those delightful days ; but when they come, and the degree of Master of. Cookery is granted 
to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery ” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
dresser.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* Housekeepers who wish to be fully informed as to the nature of successful culinary operations should read 
“The Chemistry of Cookery.”’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘In all the nineteen chapters, into which the work is divided, there is much both to interest and to instruct 
the general reader, while deserving the attention of the “‘ dietetic reformer.”....,,The author has made almost a 
lifelong study of the subject.’.—-ENGLISH MECHANIC. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
gravies at home. - The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmorger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 TozAcconists Commencing. 


oe An /llustra/ed Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 1}d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfa century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smit, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


72 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 











A CATALOGUE containing 
a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Picca- 


dilly, London, W., upon application. 


HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d. per post. 

W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST. MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST. ,W, 












“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thonsands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s, 9d, each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any adaress, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES BAS COMPANY, 


NCOLN, 
TRADE MARK, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT 
and JAMES RICE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. cach ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 











The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


NOVELS by WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. each, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustrations by 
FRED. BARNARD. 


The Captains’ Room, &c. With 


Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER, 


All in a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by H. Furniss, 


Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece by 


CHARLES GREEN. 
Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 


Children of Gibeon. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo. ls. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 











POOR MANS FRIEND 


| 
: | PILLS 
DR. ROBERTS’ 4 ~ [ |S These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, “ 


OINTM:N/ 





IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 


| confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Seorbutic Ulcers, 


. : ay Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
te yes Enlace Pats Beacon Sis Funnel | MaDuriy of thelow "They are valuable Family 
Compla Skin Diseases, and Ulcerated Less, even if of Cwunty | Aperient. Price ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 22s. 
years » Price ls. ijd., 2e,9d., 1ls., 228. | each Pot. 


Prepared by - BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists. 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
Fennings’ Children's Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j 5 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. _ FENNINGS e) 
FENNINGS' @ HEALERS.’ 
| "LUNG HEALERS, 
“CHILDREN'S POWDERS®. 22cm: 
pay COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c.q@ 
F onan pty bauer hiasor any Convulsions. Sold in Bozee, at a I. I. Lid. and 2. od. ae. 
> Gnome, Om, Merger aythin infrios to Greens, Farrete Woah O 
Sold tn Stamped Daves, at 3 ie. Ue. a 200d. (great ing), with full U 
cat pout free for 18 stampe, S sre} contain tare’ dines he Sao S 
: Sasostte A to aswens Siaieanhe, West Cowes, I. W. z 1 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which ing, ac. © DOCT Pet PSgxrnes Bye ByBoprem™ 
UJ valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. * t post free, 13 stam ps. Direct Cy 
Ask your Chemist for s PRS copy. Or anetnas West 1. 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent wack free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Pennings, West Cowes, I. 


THING. 





THE CABINET TURKISH med 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials, 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, Lenten, E.C. 








A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
TENN AS OINTMENT AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
| FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
OLY WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. It is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM;; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 








MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 per doz. HEMSTITCHED : 
TaGie? 4. os te te OR Ladies’ .. .. «. 2/11} perdoz. 
Genb.’s 2c 1. ce oe SU yy Gent.’3 .. .. «os 4/ll 9° 





Half-dozens or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs can be placed 
in VERY paary 
FANCY 


ENCASED TN Y GARDBOARD COVERS, s0 as to pass uninjured by post, for 6d., 9d., 1s., or 
1s. 6d. each extra, according to style ; and this slight additional cost causes the gifts to be 


VERY HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY ALL. 


Samples and Price Lists, post-fre. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 








COODALLS! 


‘SEVEN PRIZE 
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“SHOULD USE 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


'ORKSE RE RELISH. Makes the plainest viands P 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more — 


‘oars 


MEDALS AWARDED 


les, 6d., 15, . 
—= 


OODALL'S I BAKIN G POWDER. The cheapest fl 


because 64., 18 , 25., 5S 


OODALL,’ Ss EGG POWDER. Its action resembles 


that of the egg 1n every , 6d., 18. ; 


OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes deli 


cious Custards without in less time and - wt = 


3 GooDALe's G1 GINGER BEER POWDER. wvthe 


best in the world 


OODALL’'S BLANC “MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-man if in a few minutes 


6d, 
OODALL'S QUININ B WINE: The best remedy 
known for Indigestion and Loss of Appetite. 


OODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. yk 


w brilliancy, and thoroughly protects the articles it is 
appli 


Ls 8h 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. Goopatt, Backuouse, & Co., Lzeps, 
ee = 2 Ve oS 4 postage, when you will be 

1 ik of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
ws fally illustrated, called 


GOooD THINGS,” 
“WADE, SAID, ANO DONE, IN EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN'S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 














OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 


INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 
LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cured by a few 
=| doses. It gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
Exhausted. 


CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES can be cured b 
course of FREEMAN’S SYRUP OP PHOSPHORUS 
t quickly supplies the system with mew, rich, and pure blood, | 
jvestoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 
f long-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 
he eye, the true sign of a return of Heaith, Sieaeee. and Vitality. | 
=|One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil 
=| None now need deqvair of Life. Thousands have been|im 
snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable i 


medicine. The most extreme cases need not despair 
May be had of ail Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
in Bottles at 2/0 4/6, x1/- and 33/- 


COODALL. "BACKHOUSE, & C°, LEEDS 





het et ot et 
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INSTANT RELIEF AND A IF; a a PAY ieee tl) Which Taste Pleasantly. 
ta D"LOCOCK'S \—| eee 
Asthma, Consumption, | . EART COMPLAINTS, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, (i they are unfailing; in 
” Disonde, P U L M O N I C | Ruxumatism & Nervous 





and all Disorders of | a" Re 
the Breath, Throat, and \IR@Z/\— Gi eo VAY AN 7 E ce S Pans, ‘they act like a 

Lungs, are insured by see ee Se 

CURE OF 14 YEARS’ ASTHMA.—From Mr. J. EckeRsLEY, West Houghton, to Mr. T. WALLS, Market 
Place, Hindley.—‘ My wife can now sleep soundly the whole of the night without being disturbed by her cough 
and shortness of breath, although for four years she had not been able to sleep more than a very short time. She 
is now better than she has been for the last 14 years.’ 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—Dr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable; as in a few 
hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

THEY HAVE A PLEASANT TASTE. 
*,* Full Directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are enclosed with every Boz. 
Price 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and1ls, Sold by all Druggists. 


No. Il., for the January Quarter. 


THE WAYFARER, . 


Which is the Journal of the Society of Cyclists (President, Dr. B. W. Richardson), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, . 
Contains in the current number the following among other articles :— 
Field Geology, by Professor Henslow; The Tricyele for the Police, by 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; Norway as a Field for Cyclists, by W. Mattieu 
Williams; The Road Question, by E. B. Ellice Clark; Milton in Chalfont, by 


Bertram Richardson. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BIRKBECK BANK.—sovrHampton BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post-free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the Birxseck 
Burtpine Socrery, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx Freenotp Lanp Socizry, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLER’ CHINA =~ 
women BLASS SERVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 
IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 
One Shilling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
DISAPPEARED. By Saran Tytten. 
THE LAST OF THE VAURIENS. By W. F. Huszarp, 
TWO NESTS. By Grorce Bartow. 
THE BROWN PORTMANTEAU. By Curtis Yorke. 
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A MAN’S LOVE. By CaHArtes Giszon, 
‘THE OTHER SIDE.’ By Geores Hotmes. 
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WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries, 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN, 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. 


With Etching of Portrait by Joun Perriz, R.A., and Illustrations by A. Forrstier. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES. 


Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8yo. at all Libraries. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘BY PROXY,’ ‘HIGH SPIRITS,’? ETC. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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‘CONTENTS. aii 
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COOPER COOPER & CO. 


ARE NOW SELLING 


TEA PHENOMENAL in QUALITY, at 2s. a Pound, 


AND 


MAGNIFICENT TEAS at 2s. 6d. and 3s. a Pound, 


SAMPLES, PRICE LIST, AND DIRECTIONS FOR BREWING, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
COOPER COOPER & CO. have NO AGENTS and NO TRAVELLERS, and their Choice Teas are to be 
obtained only at the following addresses :— 


Chief Offie—5O King William Street, London Bridge. 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS :—63 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; 35 Strand 
(near Charing Cross), W.C.; 268 Regent Circus, W.; 7 Westbourne Grove, W.; 
334 High Holborn, W.C., LONDON. 


MELLIN’'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOR THE 


Healthful Rearing of Hand-fed Children and the 
Preservation of Infant Life. 


ENTIRELY SOLUBLE & NOT FARINACEOUS, 


v RIcnh iv BLoop AND BONE-FORMING ELEMENTs. 
Price is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
A SAMPLE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE 


Inventor and Manufacturer: G. MERI ILIN, 
MARLBORO’ WORKS, STAFFORD STREET, PECKHAM, S.E. 


<3 LAMPLOUCH’S Dr. WILSON writes: 


maser | AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 


S ALINE ‘is far and away the safest and best.’ It isa 
gentle aperient (taken in quantity), an invaluable 
domestic medicine, a boon to the nursery, as 
children will ask for it, and most efficacious in 
Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, Sickness, 
Feverishness, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood 
Poisons, Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all 
kindred ailments, as abundant Medical and other 
Testimony (such as no other saline or salt can 
show) with each bottle will prove. It is con- 
sidered to have prevented more disease than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any 
other description required if Lamplough’s Pyretic 
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HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, At every Library. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘The Shadow of a Crime.’ 


* A brilliant and powerful romance. There has not appeared in this country for a long time past a story more 
brilliantly and forcibly told. It stands out from the novels of the day as the work of an acute thinker and 
powerful writer.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Caine, to judge from his new work, “A Son of Hagar,” has not lost the power which characterised his 
novel “The Shadow of a Crime.” .. . . Evidences of talent abound. There can be no more intensely pathetic 
picture than that of the young mother, Mercy Fisher. The girl is struck blind after the birth of her boy. While 
he is dying of croup, her agoni-ing yearning to see his face once ere he leaves her for ever is depicted with 
harrowing power. —MORNING Post. 

‘ Mr. Hall Caine’s novels are, in their way, prose epics. .. . He is a wonderfully powerful novelist.’ 

GLASGOW HERALD 

‘Mr. Hall Caine has done for the fells and dales of Cumberland what George Eliot did for pastoral Derbyshire 
and Warwickshire. ... His power of portraiture is very great, his pictures of fell scenery ure trenchant 
transcripts from nature. . . . There are few episodes in modern fiction more pathetic than the death of Mercy 
Fisher’s baby..—-WESTMORELAND GAZETTE, 

* Passion, eloquence, and conviction. . . . One magnificent chapter.’—StT. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

‘Shows the hand of a great master. . . . A poet, preacher, prophet. The last book of the story rises to a 
sublimity of grandeur. The retribution on Hugh Ritson has its forecasts in the last hours of Ralph Nickleby, 
and his death recalls that of the hapless brother of Charlotte Bronté. The characters seem to live and breathe 
on the pages before us. One of them, Parson Cbristian, is worthy to stand beside the Vicar of Wakefield... . 
Scenes in this story will linger in the memory Jong after the book is laid aside.’—-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘A powerful, almost lnrid, study of a Nineteenth Century Macbeth.’—ROcHDALE OBSERVER. 

‘ Taken altogether, the story is in every sense of the word a great story. It is intensely dramatic. Quite 
apart from the central figure of the novel—which, in its breadth of treatment and its minuteness of detail, is a 
marvellous piece of mental purtraiture—the surroundings in which it is set have a freshness in conception, a grace 
in finish, and an inner beauty of their own which are captivating in the highest degree. . . . In the way of the 
indigenous country clergyman of the past, nothing better than Parson Christian has been given us in a novel 
since Fielding’s Parson Adams. . . . Masterly fiction.,—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

‘It takes a master-hand to draw such pictures as “ Young Folk’s Day” in the Vale of Newlands, and the 
stricken home of the Charcoal-burner.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8yvo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


‘Mr. Caine has written a fine story. . . . Ralph Ray is a strong and a beautiful figure. The character of the 
heroine, too (Rotha Stagg), is lifelike and charming. The scenes between the Garths (mother and son) are 
thrilling, and the reader's curiosity is worked up to a high pitch, . . . In this art Mr. Caine shows himself to be 
an adept. The story, indeed, is picturesque, and unusually full of incidents of a striking and novel kind. It is 
moreover full of that true local colour which can only come from local knowledge, The scenes among. the 
Cumbrian hills are highly impressive. There is one scene in particular, where during a funeral procession across 
the hills a horse runs away with a coffin strapped to his back, and is lost—a scene which once read will not soon 
be forgotten ; and altogether the characteristics of the story arefreshness of incident and originality me treatment,’ 

ATHEN ZUM. 

*To say that we derive from it much the same quality of literary pleasure as from Mr. Blackmore’s master- 
piece is to pay it a great compliment, but not an undeserved one. In both we have strong and simple characters 
of the primitive heroic type, and Ralph Ray is grander morally, if not physically, than the hero of “ Lorna Doone.” 

. - It is a fine story finely told, full of racy humour, and rising to true and unaffected pathos. Some of the more 
tragic scenes, e.g., the night on which the body of Ralph’s father is found, and the tailor (Simeon Stagg) is driven 
from his cave in the mountain by the rain and thunder—are remarkable for sustained strength of tragic power, 
never degenerating into melodrama.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘There are in this novel passages which the most callous reviewer cannot read without emotion of various 
kinds—of strong sympathy felt with the characters as well as admiration for the writer ; and there are scenes 
and descriptions which the most cautious reviewer would be inclined to describe as little short of splendid. The 
tone, too, is so wholesome and manly, and the fundamental conception is so fine, that the most cynical reviewer 
cannot fail to be impressed, and to record with ready pen his cordial approbation. A novelist who presents to 
the public so noble an example of life as the Cumbrian dalesman, Ralph Ray, confers a benefit, whether advantage 
be taken of it or not, upon the community.’—St. JAMFs’s GAZETTE. 

*This book is no ordinary novel ; to treat it as such would be an injustice alike to the author and the public. 
It is a character-study of a high order of merit—how high we should not venture to say after a first perusal... . 
Mr. Caine has produced a work of art which will live in the memory of all those who can put themselves in the 
position of sympathy with deep feeling and highly-wrought emotion.’—ACADEMY. 

‘If this book, as we believe to be the case, is Mr. Caine’s first essay as a novelist, it must be at once conceded 
that it is a most successful one, so successful that its pages remind the reader of some of the best attributes of 
Charles Reade. The story has almost all the vigour of the author of “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” with almost 
more than that writer's picturesqueness as a romancist.’—STANDARD. 

*A very noble note is struck in “‘ The Shadow of a Crime,” by Hall Caine. . . . The novel is one which it does 
the author great honour to have written, and which it should-do a reader appreciable good to read. . . . It is very 
seldom indeed that there appears a novel so fine in conception, so heroic in tone, so healthy in its associations, so 
attractive, and so natural in its descriptions, so altogether good, sound, and improving.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














Registered Trade Mark for Lamps. Registered Trade Mark for Lights, 


oe AIRY” Same, CLARKE’S coo 
(race HE AIRY”) LAMPS & (icc FAIRY”) LIGHTS 


FOR ORNAMENTALLY LIGHTING 


A 
DRAWING AND BALL-ROOMS, CONSERVATORIES, EVENING FETES, TABLE DECORATIONS, &c. 
Awarded a Special Gold Medal by the Royal Botanic Society at the Evening Fetes of June Soth and July 7th, 1886, 
CAUTION .TO, PURCHASERS, 
The unprecedented success achieved by this “ Fairy” system of lighting -has- iriduced several uns¢rupulous manufacturers and 
dealers to substitute, for the sake of extra gain, worthless imite utions—the lamps not having proper ventilation, the lights flicker. 
Purchasers are cautioned to see that the Lamp bears the name “S.C larke,’ * and Trade Mark “ Fairy” ;.and are eurnestly solicited, 
whenever a spurious Lamp is sold or even oftered to them as a “ Fairy,” to communicate with the undersigned, who is determined 
to put a stop to this fraudulent practice. 
= - Ts tor burning in the “Fairy’’ Lamps burn 10 hours each. Boxes, containing six lights each, 
ls. per box. These ts, having double wicks, are the best for burning in the “ Fairy ” Lamps ; but ifa subdued light will suffice, 
> Pyramid ” Lights are i 1e best substitute, at half the cost. Oil or common night lights should never be used. 
*FPAIRY” LAMPS and “ FAIRY” LIGHTS may be obtained from all respectable dealers. Wholesale from the 
“PYRs™MID” and “ FAIRY” LIGHT WORKS, CHILDS HILL, LONDON, N.W., where all orters and 
correspondence should be sent. TF cated BROOMS (open daily, Illuminated every Tuesday and Friday), 31 KLY PLACE, 


BROWNING’S 


‘PERFECT’ MICROSCOPE, 


The body is made entirely of Brass and Gun Metal, with 
Rack Motion and fine Screw Adjustment; 3 Achromatic Powers 
of excellent defining power, 1-inch, }-inch, and 4-inch; Adjust- 
ing Slide Holder to Stage, Revolving Diaphram, * Hand Forceps, 
Stage Forceps, Live Cage, &e. The whole packed in upright 
Mahogany Cabinet, with Drawer for Slides, Dissecting Knives, &c, 


Price £3. 15s. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 























Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Studies in Life and Sense. 


By DR, ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 





Author of ‘Chapters in Evolution,’ ‘ Leisure-Time Studies,’ ‘Common Accidents,’ &e. 


‘Dr. Wilson has the rare faculty of breaking down the most abstruse speculations in biology and zoology to 
the ordinary intelligent mind which has not gone into the special studies...... Many will be delighted to receive 
instruction in such interesting subjects from a scholar who writes so pleasantly and so intelligibly.’ 

PERTH ADVERTISER. 

‘Dr. Wilson has the faculty of making the most recondite topics of biology and zoology interesting to 
unlearned readers......The papers are collected from the pages of various popular magazines, and no one who 
considers their breadth of learning. and the importance of their subject in modern culture, will be disposed to 
deny that they are worthy of preservation in this more permanent shape.’—ScoTsMAN, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





THE 


CHRISTY & BROPHY, | Zoological 
Society’s 


Gardens, 
REGENT’S PARK, 


Are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) from 9 A.™. till 
{ 3 THE ROYAL ARCADE Sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; Children, 

J always 6d. Amongst the most recent additions are a 
pair of Tigers, presented by H.E. the Nawab Salar 
Jung Bahadur, and a Young Tigress, deposited by the 


OLD BOND STREET, W. Naturalist of the Afghan Boundary Commission. 


Court BWilliners and 
Ladies’ Hatters, 














